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GARIBALDI DOWN. 


Aas! the love of Italy lies, bleeding, 
But not in vain; his wounds are mouths, that 
_ speak, 
With an ungenerous Patron strongly pleading, 
The stronger that the Prisoner’s voice is weak. 
He fell, a forlorn hope of patriots leading, 
Whose cry for Rome had fallen on ears unheed- 










Ing. 
How ioe ! And must they Rome still longer 
seek ? 
A hero’s venture, not a madman’s freak, 
The world had named his high attempt, sueceed- 







ing. 
It has not failed, a captive though he lies, 
If niggard France. relent. Napoleon, hear 
The noble blood that out upon thee cries, 
And thy base policy, which right denies 
To Italy, if not thy baser fear. 
—Punch. 









THE CRISIS. 


THE cannon’s thunders jar the air, 
While, mingled with the battle-cry, 
Swells the blown bugle’s ringing blare ; 

But over all I hear the prayer 
Breathed by our sires in days gone by. 









’T was theirs to win: ’tis ours to guard ; 
They faltered not when faint and few; 
And shall we deem the service hard 
Who bear the banner many-starred, 
O’er which their victor eagle flew ? 






Oh, not in vain their memories plead 
That we should walk the narrow way, 
Content to scorn each selfish creed, 
And in our father’s valor read 
The noble lesson of To-day. 
R. §. Canton. 
Washington, Sept., 1862. 
—WN. Y. Evening Post. 













FINDING A RELIC. 


A RELIC strange, from my bachelor hoards, 
You show me with crimsoning face ; 

A little thimble of silver fine— 

Art thou not wondering, bride of mine, 
Whose finger it used to grace ? 











Hath it a history? Yes, ah! yes, 
For she who that relic wore, 
Every pulse of my soul could stir . 
With a look or a touch, while I, to her 
Was a cousin —a boy — no more. 











She wedded. And I, a frequent guest, — 
Flung on a couch with my books, — 

With jealous pangs I could scarcely hide, 

Have watched his gestures of love and pride, 
And the answering joy in her looks. 


And better I liked to see her sit 
Alone in her easy-chair, 
Her mien more pensive, her cheek more pale, 
Busied with work that was telling a tale 
Of a new-known pleasure and care. 
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Or work forgotten — her dark eyes closed — 
Her fancy with sweet dreams rife, 

Of a tiny form by her arm caressed, 

A baby face to her bosom pressed — 
The mother, as well as the wife. 


’*T was thus I saw them — mother and babe — 
But shrouded with flow’rets fair ; 

Unconscious both, as they ealmly slept, 

Of the bitter tears that he and I wept — 

Of the long, long vigils, we sadly kept — 
Kept in our love and despair ! 


From the work her fingers would touch no more 
I took that relic alone: 

But your cheek is wet, and your lip is pale— 

I should not have told this sorrowful tule — 
Go, hide the relic, my own ! 


THE PARTING OF ULYSSES. 
AN HOMERIC REMINISCENCE. 


I pare not live, thy loving thrall ; 
Dread queen, I quit thy wondrous hall; 
Soft, dreamy days, time’s perfumed fall, 

, Farewell, for aye, farewell! 
Yon trembling star, that gems the west, 
Shakes o’er the land where I must rest ; 
The great gods beckon, their behest 

Is “ onward e’en through hell!” 


Stay me not; raise, dread queen, thine eyes ; 
Lo! crimson floods eve’s amber skies! 
Pearl-dropped, thy soft-fringed eyelash lies 

In shade upon my face. 
Call me not cruel! curse my fate, 
’Tis that which leaves thee desolate ; 
The gods are stern ; the galleys wait, 

Good rowers, take your place! 


Ah, loose thy clinging arms! their sheath 

Rusts the bold heart—and yet, thy breath 

Ambrosial soothes my neck—oh, death ! 
Dost thou not spare too long ? 

Is life a boon, if I must part 

From love like Circe’s? Faithless heart, 

Better death’s pang than life’s long smart ! 
True wife, I do thee wrong ! 


Yield me my mates, my frolic crew ; 

The palm-leaves cloud with glistening dew; 

Tis late! Bright-haired one, ah! too few 
The working hours of life! 

Dear Ithaea, my rocky home, 

Remembered more, the more I roam, 

I hold thee e’en through leagues of foam, 
Loved isle, sweet son, true wife! 


List, glittering Circe! wedded love 
Burns stronger than yon orbs which move 
To greet their crescent queen above, 
Fair stars, that blind the day! 
By magic wiles made once thine own, 
Uncharmed, my weakness stands like stone , 
The gods draw back their lingering loan, 
Farewell! my crew, give way! 


—Oncea Week. W. 
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From The Eclectic Review. 
GEORGE LAWSON.* 

HERE is another of those entertaining 
biographic Scottish ana, in which we have 
very much of the interest we find in the life 
of Jupiter Carlyle and in Dean Ramsay’s 
“Sketches of Scottish Character.” The 
book would, we believe, have gained by 
some abbreviation; it is full of very racy 
anecdotes of old Scoteh men and Scottish 
life and manners, and it describes a section 
of life upon which the volume to which we 
have already referred does not touch. Here 
we have none of those scenes which, in the 
autobiography of Alexander Carlyle, show 
how the world and the flesh—not to men- 
tion the third and more unpleasant party — 
can keep company with church professions. 
Such scenes, indeed abundantly justify the 
Secession'in its departure. In this book we 
have, indeed, a most interesting document, 
illustrating the power and the piety of the men 
of old. The men who are seen in these pages 
all belong to the schools of the prophets. It 
has been the pleasure of Carlyle and Som- 
erville to give us pleasant glimpses of the 
Humes and Robertsons, and the Homes and 
Logans—men whose reputation was in the 
worlds of literature and politics. Dr. Mac- 
farlane has varied the picture; has introduced 
us to many interesting persons grouped 
around his central hero—men who, in com- 
parison with those names we have mentioned 
above, were obscure and unknown, but who 
fill a large circle in popular estimation, 
who lived and trod their hallowed round 
of humble and holy duty in their plain and 
unadorned churches and scattered mountain 
villages, and fed the flocks of God. Our 
Scottish neighbors are true hero-worship- 
pers. Reverence is their true national char- 
acteristic homage, too, to great men. We 
do not venerate as they venerate, either the 
divine or human. It must be admitted that 
our national homage to genius or talent al- 
ways becomes conventional or valetized—it 
is never, or seldom, spontaneous and free ; 
and the little work before us, in its way, has 
all this national traitinit. It is a tribute of 
veneration to the men of the early days of 

* The Life and Times of George Lawson, D.D., 
Selkirk, Professor of Theology to the Associate 
Synod: with Glimpses of Scottish Character from 
1720 to 1820. By the Rev. John Macfarlane, LL.D. 


Edinburgh: William Oliphant and Co. London: 
Hamilton and Co. 1862. 
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the Secession. The writings of Dr. Lawson 
have long been well known to us, and we 
have desired to know more than is conveyed 
in the very slight sketch of him prefixed to 
a posthumous volume by Dr. Belfrage ; but 
we were not prepared for a volume of such 
singular interest as this which Dr. Macfar- 
lane has produced; nor were we prepared 
to find in Dr. Lawson so truly a benevolent 
and accomplished man. As the works of 
Johnson would convey but a slight concep- 
tion of the man without the pages of Bos- 
well, so whoever would see this great, wise, 
most lovable, and venerable oddity of a 
scholar must read the pages of Dr. Macfar- 
lane. Students for the ministry will find a 
model for their imitation in acquisition, and 
professors a model for imitation in teaching. 
George Lawson was born in March, 1749, 
at Boghouse, a small farmhouse about two 
miles from the village of West Linton, Pee- 
blesshire. He sprung from the peasant race 
of old Scotland, his father uniting the work 
of a carpenter to the rental of a small farm. 
He was, even in Scotland, remarkable for 
his thrift and industry, and was sometimes 
known to begin and complete the making of 
a plow before the sun rose; perhaps the 
plow was more in harmony with the agricul- 
tural ways and means of that age than our 
own, but still it is an illustration of the in- 
dustry of the man. The parents of George 
Lawson were connected with the Secession 
Church at West Linton; and although in 
these his first days he did not look out upon 
the wild and magnificent scenery of the Scot- 
tish mountains or moorlands, he passed his 
youth amidst the scenes hallowed by the 
blood of the Covenanters. Very frequently 
the famous Ralph Erskine came to preach 
in the neighborhood ; and among the farm- 
houses and lowly homesteads of the neigh- 
borhood there dwelt a people who were ac- 
customed to revolve in their minds and in 
their conversations the most abstruse prob- 
lems of systematic divinity. In most of their 
houses might be found the works of Owen 
and Manton and Boston and Baxter; they 
met, too, at each other’s firesides for the pur- 
poses of religious discussion and devotional 
exercise. 
any we have or hear of! How have 
mended in our religious doings! Truly, i 
makes us mournful to think how far all the 
usages are from any we have among us now. 


How different are these things to 


ad 
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Far from pleasant would it have been to 
have been the companion of all the hours of 
these men of the Old Church ; sad days for 
young converts, or for backsliding sinners ; 
and especially sad days for young would-be 
preachers. Perhaps, too, they were days of 
deeper knowledge than experience. We 
must not depreciate wholly our own times, 
while yet we may wish some leaven of the 
old days ; those were the days of “‘wearifu’ ” 
prayers and long preachings. And we have 
in the volume some account of a character, 
one Walter Jackson, quite a type of the or- 
der of disagreeable Christians. To him the 
people looked for the final verdict upon the 
preacher’s sermons ; he was an unjustly se- 
vere critic, not often pleased but when he 
sat erect and looked the preacher in the face, 
and when dissatisfied he gradually turned his 
back to the pulpit; a very indecent, badly 
behaved man he seems to have been ; and, in 
truth, there are creatures of the same order 
alive now, though the fashion has greatly al- 
tered. Of this Jackson Dr. Macfarlane re- 
lates the following anecdote :— 


“The prayers of even godly men at that 
time were very long and heavy, comprehend- 
ing sometimes a system of divinity. Jack- 
son was notorious for length. He was at- 
tending a funeral at Hallmyre. The company 
had assembled in the barn to get some re- 
freshment, and, having partaken, he was 
asked to return thanks. He commenced in 
right good earnest with the fall of Adam, 
and was going down from one great Bible 
doctrine to another, till patience was ex- 
hausted. Significant looks passed among 
the mourners ; one by one they deserted the 
barn, and the funeral procession started for 
Newlands churchyard. When Walter came 
to a close, and opened his eyes, he found 
himself alone, and on inquiry Hoovened that 
the procession was fully a mile on its way. 
His conceited soul was chafed.” 


George Lawson spent his early days among 
these people. We shall have occasion to re- 
fer hereafter.to his strange fits of absentee- 
ism ; they were as characteristic of his early 
as of his later years. It is quite apparent 
the lad was “ out of the ordinary.” He had 
little taste for any of the occupations of a 
farm, and many amusing instances are re- 
lated of him, which, no doubt, at the time 
of their occurrence did not particularly raise 
him in his father’s estimation. 


“He had been sent on one occasion by his 
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father to Goldie’s Mill, about a mile from 
Hallmyre, with a sack of grain, to be ground 
| into meal for the family, as was then custom- 


ary. The sack was laid upon a horse, which 
George was instructed to lead by a halter. 
He proceeded along the road, never doubt- 
ing that the animal was following him, but 
all the while poring over the pages of a book, 
or pursuing some train of thought. The 
horse, however, had contrived to free him- 
self from the halter, and George arrived at 
the mill without either horse or sack, to the 
astonishment of the worthy miller, who pre- 
dicted that much good could never come of 
a youth so thoughtless alike of man and 
beast. The horse was found quietly grazing 
by the wayside, not far from his father’s 
house. 

“On another occasion he was sent to 
fasten a cow with what was called a ‘ tether,’ 
in a field of grass. There was an unfenced 
field of growing corn quite adjacent, and 
George was ordered so to ‘tether’ the cow 
as to keep it clear of the corn. According 
to the old proverb, ‘one can only go the 
length of his tether.’ It did not occur to 
him, however, that the animal could ‘ com- 
plete the circle.’ He thrust down the 
tether-stick into the pasture ground, but on 
the very edge of the corn-field. The cow 
preferred the more substantial article; and 
while the herd was devouring his book, she 
devoured the grain.” 

These days were passed at the farm of 
Hallmyre, to which Lawson’s parents had 
removed, but which appears to have adjoined 
the farm of Boghouse. His father must have 
turned his thrift to some account, even mak- 
ing allowance for that penuriousness which 
will compel a Scottish parent to stint to the 
utmost penny, so that he may be able to pro- 
mote his child to theuniversity and the pul- 
pit. At fifteen years of age he matriculated 
as an alumnus of the University of Edin- 
burgh, at that time under the principalship 
of the celebrated Dr. Robertson, the histo- 
rian. There he formed some friendships 
with men whose names are household words 
in Scotland and England now, especially the 
lamented Michael Bruce and John Logan. 
Leaving Edinburgh, he entered upon the 
more solid and important study of theology 
in the Divinity Hall of Kinross, amid the 
lovely scenery of Lochlevin; and for the 
greater period of his student’s life beneath 
the professorship of that eminent man, 
“ Self-interpreting Brown.” Here Lawson 
studied indeed. He was a favorite student 
of Brown’s, and he was destined to succeed 
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him as the principal and professor in the 
College Hall. For some time it seemed that 
the occupation of a private tutor might lie 
before him, but his repugnance to this en- 
gagement was unconquerable; and having 
completed his studies and passed his trials 
for license before the Edinburgh Presbytery 
with an unusual reputation for learning and 
wisdom, he obtained the license to preach 
the glorious gospel when little more than 
twenty years of age. 

Dr. Macfarlane has been very happy in 
the classification and arrangement of his 
material without wandering in any essential 
matters from the subject of his biography; 
he has “forgathered” a great variety of 
very readable particulars beneath the varied 
eras of his hero’s life. He had justified his 
father’s expectations, the toil of his parents 
in barn and workshop and dairy; and at 
last the evening came, when, returning to 
the farmhouse ingle—what fervent prayers 
and praises would crown that sacred and 
memorable day—before the Sabbath when 
he was to appear in the pulpit of his own 
village, a very much more important trial, 
and a much higher honor than we can con- 
ceive it to be in our religious communities 
and ways. He passed through this trial, 
and then the young probationer’s life com- 
menced. Probationers had to travel through 
Scotland either on foot or upon some hum- 
ble pony, on which were placed the saddle- 
bags or flexible portmanteaus containing the 
books, the parchments, and the body-clothes, 
thrown across the back of the animal behind 
the rider; and fond fathers who wished to 
encourage their sons to study for the minis- 
try used to say, and our biographer pleas- 
antly and tenderly remembers that it was 
said to himself, “ If you be diligent and well- 
behaved, I will carry you on till I put you in 
the saddlebags.” This was the last help a 
son like George Lawson had any right to 
expect from home; and this given, he set 
forth to fulfil the destinations of Providence, 
and Selkirk was to be the scene of Lawson’s 
future labors. The Secession Church there, 
vacant by the death of its first minister, Mr. 
Moir, over it he was ordained pastor in 1771. 
It was not without disappointment he ac- 
knowledged the call, for there had been a 
movement to invite him to Orwell, a locality 
to which he was much attached ; it was near 
to Kinross.and Lochlevin; he could see the 
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grave of Michael Bruce, and be in the neigh- 
borhood of some of his dearest friends. But 
this was not his destination ; and it is easy 
to see now the providential fitness of this 
early appointment. “The Souters of Sel- 
kirk ” are a race well known to the readers 
of the “ Minstrelsy of the Scottish Border ; ” 
they were indeed the ancient cordwainers ; 
but by this term the whole of the burgesgee 
came to be designated, well known in the old 
ballad, “ "Tis up wi’ the Souters of Selkirk ;” 
and, in fact, Lawson had been called to spend 
his days among the most attractive and 
enchanting scenery of Scotland. There, 
through those regions, fell and flowed the 
classic streams of his native land, the 
Ettrick, the Yarrow, the Gala, and the 
Tweed. Amidst the bold and sweet sylvan 
scenery around him were born his country’s 
most plaintive melodies. It was in conse- 
quence of the calamities of Selkirk that 
“The flowers of the forest were weeded 
away ;” a vast forest once waved its ample 
foliage, but 

“ The scenes are desert now and bare, 

Where flourished once a forest fair.” 

More stirring to Lawson’s soul than the 
field of Flodden would be the hallowed ground 
of the field of Philliphaugh, consecrated by 
the blood of the Covenanters, who routed 
there the fiend Montrose and his dragoons. 
Lawson, in his walks, would soon come upon 
the tract of the Last Minstrel, and 
“Pass where Newark’s sately towers 

Look out from Yarrow’s birchen bowers.” 
Before him would rise all the suggestions of 
Border chivalry and beauty. Then Thirl- 
stane, the supposed residence of Michael 
Scott ; and not far from it Ettrick Kirkyard, 
where the venerable bones of Boston, the 
author of the “Crook in the Lot,” lay in 
waiting for the resurrection, as the living 
voice had often ministered in the hallowed 
house of prayer; and in the cottage near 
the kirk—the attraction of the tourist, not 
of so much import then—the home of 
the Ettrick Shepherd. Other enchantments 
lay at no great distance from the walks of 
the wandering minister. Abbotsford was 
there, and its mighty living Wizard; and 
beyond, in the distance, the Eildon Hills, 
and Melrose Abbey, with the» tombs and 
crypts of old Scotch nobles, and the heart 





of the King Robert Bruce. He loved to 
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wander amidst the aisles of medieval mag- 
nificence and beauty; and he used to tell 
Dr. Belfrage that he traced the various parts 
of the exquisite workmanship, and contrast- 
ing it with the temple of Ezekiel’s prophecy, 
he made the one aid his conceptions of the 
other. Not Melrose alone, but Dryburgh 
was near to the scene of his ministrations ; 
Sir Walter had not at that time removed his 
residence from Abbotsford to its aisles ; and 
perhaps Lawson did not care to look upon 
the high altar, beneath which the last abbot 
lay entombed. But in the mansion-house 
of Dryburgh, hard by, both Ralph and Ebe- 
nezer Erskine were brought up; and to his 
mind the memory of those fathers of the 
Secession would be dearer than the bones 
of mitred abbots, or the silvering glint of 
the pale moonlight wandering from pillar to 
chancel, and from tower to tomb. Few 
students and pastors can have such a home 
as Lawson. The preacher seldom removed 
from home ; travelling was expensive; his 
most distant excursions seldom extended be- 
yond the neighboring parishes, and then 
only when called upon to assist his brethren 
at the dispensation of the Lord’s Supper and 
the Communion services. Dr. Macfarlane 
gives to us some very graphic sketches of 
sacramental services. Such services must 
have been very solemn and impressive in 
times when persecution scathed the land and 
the Church, and when the only places in 
which the love and death of the Christians’ 
Head could be commemorated were lonely 
hill-sides, in mountains and dens and caves 
of the earth; but they cannot have had 
much to meet the tenderer affectionateness 
of Christian hearts in the more ordinary 
times and seasons of Christian life; they 
could scarcely have been seasons for a quiet 
Christian heart. The fencing of the tables 
has always seemed to us a most awful pre- 
sumption; and, with Dr. Macfarlane, we 
doubt whether it ever served to keep away 
one determined to communicate. The satire 
of Burns, the Holy Fair, it is now generally 
admitted, was not understood; and while it 
may be also admitted that his free and unre- 
strained pen may possibly have overstepped 
the truth, it is certain they were not only 
occasions for the inculcation of the lessons of 
holiness. Immense as were the gatherings, 
often no constabulary force was necessary 
to keep the people in order, unless we may 
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mention a kind of insomnambulatory police, 
who had staves in their hands, with which 
they touched any person who seemed drowsy, 
and from this use of their staves they were 
called nappies. Dr. Macfarlane thinks they 
were indeed a terror to evil-doers. We 
should think so. The following realizes one 
of these sacramental occasions :— 


“ Immediately after the tables were thus 
fenced, the minister left the pulpit, and took 
his place in a small desk in front of the pre- 
centor, and with the ‘tables’ before him. 
The ‘ table-seats’ were large square pews, 
stretching from the pulpit right up to the 
back-wall of the church. At the sacraments, 
the partitions were taken out, so as to con- 
stitute one long pew. There was one such 
pew to the right and one to the left of the 
minister; and a broad passage, running up 
between them, allowed the elders to lift the 
tokens and superintend the circulation of the 
symbolic elements. After the usual prelim. 
inary services of reading the scriptural war- 
rant, prayer, and a short address, the ele- 
ments were given by the pastor to the 
individuals sitting at the ends of the tables 
nearest to the pulpit. So soon as this table 
was served, another short parting address 
was given, and then two verses of a psalm 
were sung. During the singing of these, 
the communicants retired from the table by 
the doors at the farther end, and others, 
coming in by side passages to the right and 
left of the pulpit, took their places; and 
when the table was again filled, the same 
procedure was gone about. Dr. Husband 
now took the chair, and conducted the ser- 
vices of the second table with all that dignity 
and solemnity of manner for which he was 
remarkable. After him came in succession 
the assistant ministers; who addressed the 
communicants, and dispensed the bread and 
wine as long as it was necessary. On such 
occasions there were sometimes no less than 
ten or twelve table-services ; and fully a hun- 
dred members sat down each time. In this 
method there was much to complain of. 
There was noise and confusion, and a good 
deal of uncomfortable pressure in going in to 
and retiring from the table of the Lord. 
But there was much to command respect, 
and even to produce solemnity. There was, 
especially, something very impressive in the 
singing of the psalms by the retiring and 
incoming communicants. They generall 
kept to one psalm—the 22d of the Scote 
version—and sung two verses at the filling 
up of each table, before the ‘ table-addross’ 
was given. If they finished that psalm be- 
fore all the members had communicated, 





the 103d was selected. The tune invariably 
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sung, from the beginning to the end of the 
table-services, was ‘ Coleshill,’ a tune on the 
minor key, and by many godly Seceders 
almost identified with communion work. 
When all was over at the table, my father 
again ascended the pulpit, and gave what 
were called the ‘ evening directions,’—a se- 
ries of exhortations to those who had been 
at the table, as to the duties and trials await- 
ing them in the world. Then came the grand 
wind-up of the day’s work, the evening ser- 
mon. This was preached by my grand- 
father, Dr. Husband, the senior pastor. His 
text was (the last we remember having heard 
him preach from), ‘ Therefore, we ought to 
give the more earnest heed to the things 
which we have heard, lest at any time we 
should let them slip.’ By this time it might 
be seven or eight o’clock. The services had 
been going on all day at the tent ; one min- 
ister after another publishing to the people 
who could not find admission into the bag 
the glad tidings of salvation. But, towards 
evening, many of them turned their faces 
homeward, speaking to one another of re- 
deeming love, and sometimes kneeling down 
together in prayer by the wayside; others 
sought their way into the church again, to 
hear what was always understood to be one 
of the high things of the sacrament—the 
evening sermon. And on this evening they 
were not disappointed : for (albeit too young 
to judge) I will never forget the beauty of 
the style, the pathos of the appeals, and the 
swelling eloquence of that grand singer in 
Israel. I think I have never heard its equal 
since, and scarce expect again to be similarly 
affected. All was over about nine or ten 
o’clock,—the work having gone on without 
@ moment’s interruption from ten o’clock in 
the forenoon. Considering the number of 
table-services, this was not an unseemly 
time for dismissal. Great indiscretion, how- 
ever, sometimes showed itself at other coun- 
ty sacraments in these parts, in the matter 
of lengthy work. A well-known and truth- 
ful story is told of Mr. Kyle, erewhile the 
Burgher minister of Kinross before Dr. 
Hay. He contrived, at one time, to lengthen 
out the services of his summer sacrament, 
so as that the ‘evening sermon’ was not 
begun till past twelve o’clock. Dr. Husband 
was to be the preacher, and he mounted the 
pulpit in no pleased mood, as he was rather 
finically set against such impropriety. His 
text was, ‘ Let not your good be evil spoken 
of ;? and he commenced and closed in this 
laconic manner: ‘ Brethren, the best prac- 
tical use I can make of my text is simply to 
repeat the particulars on which, had time 

ermitted, I would have preached.’ He then, 
in half a minute, went over his ‘ heads ;’ 
and, having pronounced the blessing, dis- 
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missed the co! tion, greatly to the cha- 
grin of Mr. Kyle, honest man, who had been 
gloating over the idea of the sun’s bei 
risen on Lochlevin before the work coul 
be concluded. It is said he never forgave 
Dr. Husband for this.” 


On the whole, we are very thankful that 
our experience of sacramental services has 
been altogether of a more quiet—we will 
even dare to say, of a more hallowed—order, 
We are not insensible to the charm of these 
recollections of the Secession summer sacra- 
ments, dnd the beloved and venerated Dr, 
Waugh has commemorated them and the 
tent gatherings in words of especial beauty, 
especially those on Stitchel Brae; and, in- 
deed, the testimony of that holy man may 
be quoted as giving yet another picture :— 


“* Oh, that I could again sit among them,’ 
he exclaimed, ‘and hear good old Mr. Cov- 
entry give us as much sound divinity in one 
sermon, as is now found in ten volumes! It 
was a scene on which God’s eye might love 
to look. Such sermons! and such prayers? 
—none such to be heard now-a-days. hat 
are your cathedrals, and your choirs, and 
your organs? God laid the foundations of 
our temple on the pillars of the earth. Our 
floor was nature’s verdant carpet; our can- 
opy was the vaulted sky, the heaven in which 
the Creator dwells. In the distance, the 
Cheviot Hills; around us, nature in all her 
luxuriant loveliness. There, fields ripening 
into harvest; here, lowing herds in all the 
fulness of supply for man. On the banks ° 
of that little rivulet at our feet, lambs, the 
emblem of innocence, sporting in the shade, 
and offering to heaven the only acknowledg- 
ment they could, in the expression of their 
happiness and joy. The birds around war- 
bling praises to Him who daily provides 
for all their wants; the flowers and green 
fields offering their perfume; and, lovelier 
still, and infinitely dearer to Him, multitudes 
of redeemed souls and hearts, perfumed by 
faith, singing His praises in “ grave sweet 
melody,” perhaps in the tune of ** Martyrs.” 
Martyrs, so sung on Stitchel Brae, might 
almost arrest an angel on an errand of mercy, 
and would afford him more pleasure than all 
the chanting, and all the music, and all the 
organs in all the cathedrals of Europe.’ ” 


We have perhaps dwelt too long upon 
these pictures of Scottish life, which, while 
they are not especially related to the inci- 
dents peculiar to the life of Lawson, do yet 
illustrate some of those which were to him 
the great events of his days. See him 
thus, then, for the long period—nearly fifty 
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years—ministering to his congregation, con- 
sisting chiefly of a few burgh people, but 
mostly of farmers and shepherds. ‘“ Well,” 
says Dr. Macfarlane, “it must have been an 
interesting sight to behold them, seated on 
the Sabbath in the house of God—in winter 
most of them wrapt in the shepherds’ plaids, 
and crouched at their feet their shepherds’ 
dogs. Those fine intelligent creatures be- 
haved themselves so quietly that their pres- 
ence could not be known—the music some- 
times drawing from the more sensitive a low, 
prolonged whine; none knew better when 
the benediction was to be pronounced ; then 
they at once started to their feet, wagged 
their tails, and slowly marched out with their 
masters.” Amidst these people he fulfilled 
his course, amidst the wild magnificence of 
the scenery we have suggested rather than 
attempted to describe. Shrouded in winter 
blackness, or clothed in the bright hues of 
summer, he gazed upon the majesties around 
him; mists hovering over the stream, cloth- 
ing the mountain by creeping up the hill, 
the thunder tramping from hill to hill, the 
rising and setting sun—these braced and in- 
vigorated his spirit, and imparted to it that 
tone of quiet strength and beauty with which 
it was informed. 

Dr. Lawson was a very able and accom- 
plished scholar of the old school of attain- 
ment and theology, a school which occupied 
itself, perhaps, more with things than words. 
In many particulars he certainly rises to the 
mind while we read the well-known letter of 
Dr. Subsecive Brown, in which he details 
with such tenderness and beauty the life of his 
father, Dr. John Brown, a pupil of D>. Law- 
son. His mind was remarkably free, and 
therefore remarkably vigorous. His com- 
panions and friends were like himself. His 
books show a wide and wise mind. It is 
marvellous how he obtained the money to 
purchase them. He was an amazing student 
of the Word of God ; it is believed that, with 
the exception of some few chronological chap- 
ters, he had the whole of the sacred books 
upon his memory. Dr. Macfarlane says :— 


‘Christian imagination, indeed, has no 
finer subject to work upon than these mid- 
night studies of ‘The Book’ by the confes- 
sors and righteous men of former and latter 
years. History is not much burdened by 
telling the story of others who, in the night 
watches, gave up their souls to reading and 
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research and thought. All knowledge is, in 
a sense, sacred, and there is a degree of ma+ 
jestic importance about the intense applica- 
tion of a human mind towards its acquisi- 
tion; but we pass into a ‘ Holy of Holies’ 
when we go into the closet and watch the 
lamps that burn around the student of ‘ the 
deep things of God.’ There is a power of 
thought in that solitary reading and study of 
Scripture by enwrapt and seraphic minds, 
that is truly thrilling. In Lawson’s case it 
seems to mount up tothesublime. He must 
have had some glorious spiritual illumina- 
tions as he thus passed his hours of solitary 
devotion. We are told that when the Ger- 
man scholar, Tischendorf, at last discovered 
what he had long been in search of—the 
MS. copy of the Septuagint, and also a com- 
plete copy of the Greek New Testament, 
which had been hid for ages in the monas- 
tery on Mount Sinai—he carried them off in 
ecstacy to his cell, alone gloated over his 
treasure, and poured out his heart in passion- 
ate gratitude toGod. He could find nosleep 
to his eyes that night, and sat up transcrib- 
ing portions of the precious Codex. As pro- 
found, though less excited, were the pour- 
ings out of Lawson’s mind over the Hebrew 
and the Greek of Scripture. Great joy had 
the German when he unbound the cotton 
rag and possessed himself of the ‘ Codex Si- 
naiticus ;’ but not more so than had the 
Selkirk student, as from year to year he un- 
tied the Scriptures from their printed page, 
and transcribed them on his own heart and 
life.” 

This interesting volume is a perfect Law- 
sonana. Our readers know the nearness of 
Lawson’s neighborhood to the residence of 
the great Sir Walter; and Lawson was alto- 
gether too remarkable an individuality not 
to be compelled into the.service of that mas- 
terly photographer of Scottish life and char- 
acter. The reader of “St. Ronan’s Well” will 
not fail instantly to recognize in the minister 
of St. Ronan’s Auld Town, the Rev. Josiah 
Cargill, the amiable and admirable minister 
and professor of Selkirk. The portrait, indeed, 
is very faithfully drawn. Cargill “‘ was char- 
acterized by all who knew him as a mild, 
gentle, and studious lover of learning, who, 
in the quiet prosecution of his own sole ob- 
ject, the acquisition of knowledge, and espe- 
cially of that connected with his profession, 
had the utmost indulgence for all whose pur- 
suits were different from his own. His sole 
relaxations were those of a gentle, mild, and 
pensive temper, and were limited to a ram- 





ble— almost always solitary—-among the 
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woods and hills.” The novelist has also, 


with admirable humor, included in the very 
scholarly pursuits of his creation the absen- 
teeism to which we have referred. 

‘Pray, Mrs. Dods, what sort of man is 
your minister ? Is he a sensible man?” 

“ No muckle o’ that, sir,” answered Dame 
Dods, “ for if he was drinking this very tea 
that ye gat down from London wi’ the mail, 
he wad mistake it for common bohea. I 
have gi’en the minister a dram frae my ain 
best bottle of real cognac brandy, and may 
I never stir frae the bit if he didn’t commend 
my whiskey when he set down the glass. 
There is no ane o’ them in the Presbytery 
but himsell—ay, or in the Synod either— 
but wad hae kenn’d whiskey from brandy. 

“But what sort of a man is he, has he 
learning ?” said Touchwood. 

“ Learning ? aneugh o’ that,” answered 
Mag, “ just dung donnart wi’ learning ; lets 
a’ things about the manse gang whilk, sae 
they dinna plague him upon the score.” 

Dr. Macfarlane’s volume is full to the very 
brim of anecdotes illustrating the idiosyn- 
crasy of the good man. Here isa page of 
them. It is of Dr. Lawson of whom the 


story is told that when the kitchen chimney 


was on fire the servant girl took alarm and 
ran into the library, shrieking to the doctor, 
“QO sir, the house is on fire.” “Go and 
tell your mistress,” said the imperturbable 
Lawson, “you know I have no charge of 
household matters.” But innumerable an- 
ecdotes are told of his absence of mind. 


“‘ He was journeying on foot once to assist 
at the communion at Liddesdale. He went 
off the road, and got bewildered among the 
hills. Meeting a herd-boy, he asked him 
the way to Newcastletown ; the herd kindly 
walked with him a mile or two, and having 
set him right, returned. This was early in 
the morning. When the herd was at dinner 
in the kitchen, a tap was heard at the door. 
‘Come in,’ said the boy. ‘Can you tell me 
the road to Newcastletown, and I will be 
obliged to you, for I doubt I have wandered ?’ 
inquired a stranger. The boy looked up, 
and saw that it was Dr. Lawson. ‘ Sir,’ said 
he, ‘I think ye’re baith daft and donnered. 
I pat you on that road this morning already, 
and what brings you back this way. again P’ 
The doctor recognized his guide, and simply 
said, ‘ I dare say I am donnered enough; but 
I have reason to thank God that I have lost 
none of my senses yet.’ The herd thereafter 
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arose, and kindly reconducted him to the 
right path.” 

«One of his sons, who afterwards became 
a highly esteemed Christian minister, was a 
very tricky boy, perhaps mischievous in his 
tricks. Near the manse lived an old hen- 
wife, of crabbed temper, and rather ungodly 
in her mode of living. She and the boy had 
quarrelled ; and the result was that he took 
a quiet opportunity to kill one of her hens. 
She went immediately to Dr. Lawson and 
charged his son with the deed. She was be- 
lieved, and as it was not denied, punishment 
was inflicted. He was ordered to abide in 
the house; and to make the sentence more 
severe, his father took him into the study, 
and commanded him to sit there with him. 
The son was restless, and frequently eyed the 
door. At last he saw his father drowned in 
thought, and quietly slipped out. He went 
directly to the henwife’s and killed another 
hen, returning immediately, and taking his 
place in the library, his father having never 
missed him. The Kenwife speedily made her 
appearance, and charged the slaughter again 
upon him. Dr. Lawson, however, waxed 
angry—declared her to be a false accuser, as 
the boy had been closeted with him all the 
time,—adding, ‘ Besides, this convinces me 
that you had just as little ground for your 
first accusation; I therefore acquit him of 
both, and he may go out now.’ The woman 
went off in high dudgeon, and the prisoner 
in high glee.” 

A REPROOF FOR PROFANITY. 


“‘He was dining one day at a friend’s 
house. A gentleman of the party was fre- 
quently employing, in his conversation, the 
words, ‘ The devil take me.’ Dr. Lawson ut 
length arose, and ordered his horse. The 
host was surprised, and insisted upon his re- 
maining, as dinner had scarcely begun. But 
nothing could prevail on him to do so; and 
when pressed to give a reason for his abrupt 
departure, he replied, ‘ That gentleman there 
(pointing to him) has been praying pretty 
often this afterncon that the devil would take 
him ; and as I have no wish to be present at 
the scene, I beg to be allowed to depart.’” 


HOW HE MET SCANDAL. 


“In his days it was customary to adminis- 
ter ‘rebuke’ from the pulpit, just before 
ronouncing the blessing,—the person offend- 
ing being at the far end of the church, con- 
fronting the minister. It so happened that, 
on a certain Sabbath, a female member was 
to be ‘rebuked ;’ but Dr. Lawson forgot all 
about it, and pronounced the blessing. One 
of the elders hastily reminded him of the 
omission. He was for an instant discon- 
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certed ; but, casting a pitiful glance at the 

oung woman, and leaning over the pulpit, 
be simply said, ‘Go, and sin no more,’ and 
then left the church. On another occasion, 
one of his people came to inform him that 
two of the members had committed a most 
scandalous offence, but that he alone had 
been witness to it. Dr. Lawson was deeply 
grieved, and asked, ‘ Have you told this to 
any one except to me?’ The man replied 
that he had not, and that no one but himself 
knew about it. ‘ Well,-then,’ replied the 
minister, ‘tell it not. Keep it within your 
own bosom. If God, in Fis providénce, 
means to permit a scandal to come upon his 
Church here, let him do so; but neither you 
norI must do so. “Tell it not in Gath, 
publish it not in the streets of Askelon ; lest 
the daughters of the Philistines rejoice ; lest 
the daughters of the uncircumcised tri- 
umph.” :” 


Our readers will be pleased to have pre- 
sented to them the following page of Scot- 
tish characteristics, which deserve to have a 
place in some third series of Dean Ramsay. 


JAMIE SCOTT AND THE PIGS. 


“ There was one person rather conspicu- 
ous at tent preachings in the south country 
in these times, named ‘ Jamie Scott,’ whose 
zeal was more potent than his judgment. It 
happened on one occasion that the preacher 
was much disturbed by the sudden appear- 
ance of some pigs on the hill-side where the 
tent was erected ; the shepherds’ dogs beheld 
them, and commenced to bark, and to show 
symptoms of giving chase. The preacher 
asked if some one would try and get the pigs 
removed. Jamie Scott sprang to his feet, 
and securing his staff exclaimed, ‘I will go, 
sir, against these animals. They were for- 
bidden under the law, and the deil was in 
them under the Gospel; but, by the grace 
of God, I will scatter them abroad.’ And 
with that he set off and effected the clear- 
ance. The service then proceeded.” 


“THE GRACE OF GoD!” 


*¢ An anecdote, illustrative of true humor, 
is told of one of the Selkirk men, and may 
be here set down. Mr. —— was a well- 


known wag, though an excellent man and | 
diligent pastor. ‘There was a sort of infidel | 
and scoffing character in the town where he | 


lived, commonly called ‘Jock Hammon,” 
Jock had a nickname for Mr. 
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one occasion consented to take the chair at 
some public meeting. The hour of meeting 
was past, the place of meeting was filled, but 
no Mr. ——.appeared. Symptoms of impa- 
tience were manifested, when a voice was 
heard from one corner of the hall, ‘My 
friends, there will be “no grace of God” 
here the nicht.’ Just at this moment the 
door opened, and Mr. —— — cast- 
ing as he entered, a rather knowing look 
upon ‘ Jock Hammon,’ as he ejaculated these 
words. On taking the chair, Mr. —— apolo- 
gized for his being so late. ‘I had,’ he said, 
‘to go into the country to preside in the 
examination of Mr. ——’s school, and really 
the young folks conducted themselves so 
well that I could scarce get away from them. 
If you please, I will just give you a specimen 
of the examination. I called up an intelli- 
gent-looking girl, and asked her if she had 
ever heard of any one who had erected a 
gallows for another, and who had been 
hanged on it himself. “Yes,” replied the 
girl, “it was Haman.” With that, up started 
another little girl, and she said, * Eh, min- 
ister, that’s no true! Hammon’s no hanged 
yet; for I saw him at the public-house door 
this forenoon, and he was swearing like a 
trooper.”’ (Upon this there was consider- 
able tittering among the audience, and eyes 
were directed to the corner where Jock was 
sitting.) ‘You are both quite right, m 
little dears,’ said Mr. —— with a sort o 
‘ glaikit’ look towards the first girl: ‘ Your 
Haman was really hanged, as he deserved to 
be; and (turning towards the other) your 
Hammon, my lambie, is no hanged yet, by 
“the grace o’ God.”’ The effect of this 
upon the hearers was electric, and, amid 
roars of laughter, Jock rushed out of the 
meeting, and, for a time at least, he ceased 
to make the Secession minister the object of 
his scurrilous jokes.” _ 


They certainly were enthusiastic biblical 
students, those old Secession ministers. 
What would our ministerial brethren think 
of such enthusiasm as the following? Isnot 
this a unique history of a 


STRANGE MIDNIGHT VISIT. 


“His wonderful knowledge of Scripture 
was illustrated once in a way alike surpris- 
ing and graphic. As the friendly lighthouse 
in the ocean is guide to the bewildered mar- 
iner, so was he to his surrounding brethren. 


, which, | He was to them alike comment and com- 


though profane, had reference to the well-|mentator. In their biblical difficulties they 


known evangelical character of his ministry. 
‘There’s “ the grace o’ God,”’ he would say, 


as he saw the good man passing by, and he | 
usually talked of him under that designa- | 


either wrote or rode up to Selkirk, and were 
never disappointed. On one occasion, Mr. 
Shanks, of Jedburgh, was much perplexed 
with a text. He could make nothing of it; 


tion, It so happened that Mr. —— had on | but, determined not to give way, he ordered 
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his horse, and set off, late in the evening, to 
Selkirk—a distance of fifteen miles. He 
arrived about one o’clock in the morning. 
He had to knock oftener than once before 
he was heard. The door, at length, was 
opened, and the servant asked who he was, 
and what brought him at such an hour to 


' Dr. Fletcher was the colle: 
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coming into the manse thereafter, Mr. Kid- 
_ ston thanked him for his discourse, and then 
added, with great suavity, ‘ Well, Sandie, I 
| Must admit you’re very sound; but, O man, 
| you’re no deep.’ 


“ For the first two years of his ministry, 
e of his father, 


the manse. Having replied to all this, hein Bridge of Teith, Perthshire. The Ps 
insisted on seeing Dr. Lawson. ‘ He is in| old man, it seems was rather jealous of his 
bed and sound asleep hours ago,’ said the | son’s great popularity — particularly of the 
maiden. ‘It matters not,’ replied Mr.| swelling encomiums that were often passed 


Shanks ; ‘I must see him, and you will hold 
the reins of my horse till Icome down.’ He 
knew the doctor’s bedroom; and, having 
got leave to enter, all in the dark, he told 
Dr. Lawson his errand. Though somewhat 
put about, and in a half-dreamy condition, 
the professor commenced an exegesis upon 
the text in question,—quoted the context, 
referred to the parallel passages in forego- 
ing and succeeding chapters, and cleared up 
the whole subject to his friend’s satisfaction. 
Mr. Shanks then thanked Dr. Lawson, bade 
him good-morning, quietly slipped out of the 
room, remounted his horse, and rode home 
to Jedburgh. In the, morning, about five 
o’clock, Dr. Lawson awoke; My dear,’ he 
said to Mrs. Lawson, ‘I have had a dream, 
a very pleasant dream, to-night. I dreamed 
that Mr. Shanks, good man, came all the 
way up from Jedburgh to consult me about 
a text that troubled him.’ ‘It was no 
dream,’ said Mrs. Lawson; ‘Mr. Shanks 
was here, in this very room, and I overheard 
all you and he had to say.’ It was with dif- 
ficulty she could get him persuaded to be- 
lieve that it had a so. On going down- 
stairs, he inquired at the servant if Mr. 
Shanks had come during the night, and in 
what room he was sleeping. The servant 
assured him that the Jedburgh minister had 
really been in the house, but added, ‘ He is 
not in the house now, sir; he is at Jedburgh 
long ere this time.’ ” 


Seldom have we taken up a volume so 
full of anecdote, fresh, and racy, not only of 
the principal subject of the book, but of his 
friends and pupils. Among others are a few 
pleasant 


ANECDOTES OF DR. ALEXANDER FLETCHER. 


“ At that time ‘ Alexander Fletcher’ was 
in everybody’s mouth, as the most eloquent 
of all the young men then on probation in 
the Burgher Church. He was what is 
called ‘ ragingly popular’ about Stow; and 
peradventure, unknown to himself, the good 
old pastor there might be somewhat jealous 
of him. At all events, on a certain day, 
previous to the ‘call,’ the young man had 
preached, to the delight and even wonder- 
ment of a great gathering of people. On 





in his hearing, on the excellence of his son’s 
discourses, Temper, too, was not sweet- 
ened by the crowds that assembled when it 
was the son that was to preach, the old man 
having generally no more than the ordinary 
audience. Young Alexander came to feel 
this state of his father’s mind to be rather 
painful, and the following happy expedient 
to cure it was resorted to. He asked the 
loan of one of his father’s manuscript ser- 
mons, and, having committed it to memory, 
he delivered it on the following Sabbath 
with more than his usual fervor. The peo- 
ple, on retiring, were louder than ever in 
praise of the juvenile orator; and one wor- 
thy remarked, ‘ The old man never preached 
a sermon in his life equal to that.’ On en- 
tering the manse, Alexander found his fa- 
ther alone; and, having adverted to the 
matter, asked him, ‘ Father, is that satisfac- 
tory?’ ‘Oh, ay,’ said he, ‘quite satisfactory.’ 
‘Yes,’ rejoined the son, ‘and you see, after 
all, how little worth the popular prejudices 
are.’ The old man was completely cured of 
all jealousy in future.” 


Soon after Mr. Lawson’s settlement at 
Selkirk he married. Itis said, and it is not 
impossible, that he forgot his wedding-day 
upon one occasion, and the insulted fair one 
refused to have him; but he did marry. 
But only a short time this, his first union, 
lasted: within twelve months his wife was 
called away from his side by death; and the 
shock of the great affliction tried him ex- 
ceedingly. His biographer says: “To Lu- 
ther’s meditatio and precatio, was added the 
best session of all in the college of affliction.” 
After some years he married again ; and for 
a long course of years he created and en- 
joyed that best of all temporal blessings, a 
supremely happy wedded home. He was 
one of the very few sages who have shone at 
a fireside. The Sabbath evening described 
in these pages suggests a delightful picture, 
As he entered into the valley of years he had 
to mourn over frequent departures of sons 
and daughters into the darkness of the val- 
ley of the shadow of death. The story of 
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the passage of his son John is most affect- 
ingly told by our biographer. He appears 
to have died of consumption, suddenly, al- 
though not unexpectedly. He died early in 
the morning, a believer in his father’s God. 
Many long years before, when Dr. Lawson 
lost his first wife, he had said, returning from 
her grave, “ I am soothed by the feeling that 
my dear deceased wife is now far happier 
with her divine and everlasting Husband, 
than she could ever have been with me;” 
and in a similar spirit of hallowed resigna- 
tion he expressed himself now. Dr. Mac- 
farlane says,— 

“It was customary, at that time, to send 
for the undertaker at whatever hour of the 
day or night death took place, who brought 
along with him what was called the ‘ dead- 
board,’ upon which the corpse was stretched 
out. The son of the worthy man who per- 
formed this duty at this time has informed 
the compiler that, when his father arrived at 
the manse, he found the family in great dis- 
tress—weeping and lamenting over the dead 
—Dr. Lawson sitting in the midst of them, 
calm, but overwhelmed. After a short space, 
he arose and said, ‘O Mrs. Lawson, will you 
consider what you are about? Remember 
who has done this. Be composed; be re- 
signed ; and rise, and accompany me down- 
stairs, that we may all join in worshipping 
our God.’ And so they all went down with 
him to the parlor. He then read out for 
praise these solemn verses of the 29th Para- 
phrase :— 

“* Amidst the mighty, where is He 
Who saith, and itis done ? 
Each varying scene of changeful life 
Is from the Lord alone. 
“¢ Why should a living man complain 
Beneath the chast’ning rod ? 
Our sins afflict us; and the cross 
Must bring us back to God.’ 

“ Before he raised the tune he paused for 

a moment, looking round upon the weeping 


circle, and then, with faltering accents, said, | i 


‘ We have lost our singer this morning ; but 
I know that he has begun a song which shall 
never end;’ and then proceeded with the 
worship: completing a scene as holy and 
sublime as can well be imagined. It was 
also customary at that period, and in that 
quarter, when the day of funeral came for 
the chief mourners to come out and stand 
at the door in front of the house, to receive 
the company as they assembled. Dr. Law- 
son, however, was not there; and, as the 
hour was past, the undertaker (one of his 
elders) entered the manse to inquire the rea- 
son. No one could inform him. Upon 
which he opened the door of the library, 
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and found the afflicted father on his knees in 
prayer. 

“‘ A few days after this, a letter came to 
‘ John,’ from one of his pupils at Penrith— 
son of Herbert Buchanan, Esq., of Arden— 
making anxious inquiries as to his health, 
The letter was opened and read by the fa- 
ther, who wrote an answer to it as if from 
John himself, in heaven—‘ an answer which 
breathes not the language of terror and de- 
spair, like the spirit that assumed the figure, 
the voice, and the mouth of the departed 
prophet, but that of holy love and hope, like 
the words of Moses and Elias, when they ap- 
peared in glory on the Mount, and spake of 
the decease which Jesus should accomplish 
at Jerusalem.’ 


“ ¢DzaR §ir,—Your hope that I am in a 
better state of health than formerly is now 
more than realized. God has, in his infinite 
mercy, been pleased to receive me into those 
happy abodes where there is no more sor- 
row nor death nor sin. I now hear and see 
— which it is impossible to utter, and 
would not give one hapr of the felicity which 
I now enjoy for a lifetime, or for a thousand 
years, of the greatest felicity which I enjoyed 
on earth. 

“¢T still love you and the other friends 
whom I left on earth, but my affection for 
them is very different from what it was. I 
value them not for the love which they bear to 
me, or the amiable qualities which are most 
generally esteemed by men, unless they love 
my Lord and Saviour, through whose blood 
I have found admission to heaven. The 
happiness that I wish for you is not advance- 
ment in the world, or a rich enjoyment of 
its pleasures ; but the light of God's coun- 
tenance, the grace of his spirit, and a share, 
when a few years have passed, of those 
things which eye has not seen nor ear heard, 
and which it has not entered into the heart 
of man to conceive. 

«Tt is not permitted to us who dwell on 
—_ to appear to our former friends, and to 
inform them of our present feelings; and, 
ardently as I desire to have you a partici- 
pant of my felicity, I do not wish to ap- 
proach you in a visble form, to tell you of 
the riches of the glory of that inheritance 
which I possess. Abraham tells me that the 
writings of the prophets and apostles are 
better fitted to awaken sinners to a sense of 
everlasting things, and to excite good men 
to holiness, than apparitions and admoni- 
tions of their departed friends would be; 
and what he says is felt to be true by all 
of us. I do not now read the Bible. I 
thank God I often read it from begin- 
ning to end when it was necessary for me 
to learn from it the knowledge of my be- 
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loved Saviour ; and yet, if I could now feel 
uneasiness, I would regret that I made it so 
little the subject of my meditation. You 
would be glad to know whether, though un- 
seen, I may not be often present with you, 
rejoicing in your prosperity, and still more 
in every good work performed by you, in 
every expression of love to my God, and care 
for the welfare of your own soul. But I am 

rmitted to tell you no more on this sub- 
ject than God has thought meet to tell you 
in his word, that there is joy in heaven over 
one sinner that repenteth; that angels are 
present in Christian assemblies, observing 
with pleasure or indignation the good or bad 
behavior of the worshippers; and that we 
welcome with great joy our friends from 
earth when they are received into our ever- 
lasting habitations. 

“¢ Farewell, my dear friend, farewell; but 
not forever. What are all the days you 
have before you on earth, but a moment ? 
I hope that the grace which hath brought 
me so early in my existence to heaven, will 
bring you all to the same happy place, after 
sparing you some time longer in the lower 
world to serve your generation, by his will, 
and to do more than I had an opportunity 
to do for exciting your neighbor to choose 
the path of life. Much good may be done 
by the attractive example, by the prayers, 
and, at proper times, by the religious con- 
verse of Christians engaged in this world. 

“* Farewell, again, till we meet never to 
be separated,—I am, your friend more sin- 
cerely than ever, JoHN Lawson.’” 


But we have almost prematurely advanced 
into what has been called “ the grasshopper 
country.” Upon the death of John Brown, 
of Haddington, in 1787, the Synod ap- 
pointed his former pupil and favorite, Mr. 
Lawson, to be his successor. The Divinity 
Hall was transferred from Haddington to 
Selkirk, and a most entertaining chapter is 
that in our book entitled, “The Hall and its 


Memories.” We must pass through it with- | 


out quotation, rich as the chapter is, not 
only in mirth and wit, but in the exhibition 
of a noble Christian teacher thoroughly fur- 
nished for his word and his work. Seldom, 
indeed, has there been associated with so 
much cheerfulness and pleasantry such an 
exhibition of conscience, and with so much 
homeliness and affability: at once such a 
wise mind in combination with so much 
oddity and innocent—we may even say hal- 
lowed—eccentricity. 

But we can allow this entertaining volume 
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must procure the book and read it for them- 
selves; we have quoted enough to show, 
that to those to whom such books as the 
autobiography of Jupiter Carlyle, and the 
lively facetie of Dean Ramsay have any in- 
terest, this will be the very book; we have 
quoted much, but as much more very many 
times multiplied remains behind, and of 
many of the most interesting features of the 
man we have been able to say nothing—of 
his amazing memory, of the many instances 
of his hallowed amiability, of the depth and 
wisdom of his expositions of Scripture, of 
the illustrations of his vast erudition, of his 
singular truthfulness. At last he came to 
the closing years; he had to be carried in a 
sedan to church, and wore, not a gown, but 
a warm Scotch plaid in the pulpit ; and then 
the old disciple was borne to his bed, and 
at last all ebbed away. Disclaiming having 
led a useful life, he said “ No, no, I have 
done little, very little.” ‘All my hope and 
all my comfort spring out of the mercy of 
God, as manifested in the mediation of 
Jesus Christ: here are,my only stay and 
strength and confidence;” and at last, 
“ LORD, TAKE liz TO PARADISE,” said the 
dying saint, and with those words he fell 
asleep the 20th of February, 1820. His 
biographer deserves and has our best thanks 
for recalling attention to the memory of the 
excellent patriarch ; it ought to pass rapidly 
through many editions ; we cannot have too 
frequently set before our eyes the lives of 
men so unlike the modern type of useful- 
ness, but so necessary to the best interests 
of the world and the Church. There never 
can be a high order of piety till the Chris- 
tian character has in it more of repose and 
rest, a harder thing to win, it seems now-a- 
days, than in the days of old. Looking 
back upon the men represented by Dr. Law- 
son, we are apt to fancy that they all had 
reached their haven on earth, and in their 
assurance and stillness of soul had found 
the peaceable habitation. We over-estimate 
their blessedness, no doubt, the dead and 
the distant always seem so calm; whether 
we do over-estimate their inner quiet or not, 
one thing is certain, that in the lives of men 
like Lawson we see a hallowed reticence and 
reserve which in itself must have aided in 
no inconsiderable degree their advance to 
maturity and to self-government in the de- 
velopment and formation, as well as in the 


to hold our attention no longer; our readers | fixity of their spiritual life. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

NExtT morning, while with that cheerful, 
unanxious countenance, which those about an 
invalid must learn continually to wear, Eliz- 
abeth was trying to persuade her mistress 
not to rise, she heard a knock, and made 
some excuse for escaping. She well knew 
what it was and who had come. 

There, in the parlor sat Miss Hilary, Mrs. 
Jones talking at her rather than to her, for 
she hardly seemed to hear. But that she 
had heard everything, was clear enough. 
Her drawn white face, the tight clasp of her 
hands, showed that the ill tidings had struck 
her hard. 

“Go away, Mrs. Jones,” cried Elizabeth, 
fiercely. “Miss Hilary will call when she 
wants you.” 

And with an ingenious movement that 
just fell short of a push, somehow the woman 
was got on the other side of the parlor-door, 
which Elizabeth immediately shut. Then 
Miss Hilary stretched her hands across the 
table, and looked up piteously in her ser- 
vant’s face. : 

Only a servant; only that poor servant 
to whom she could look for any comfort in 
this sore trouble, this bitter humiliation. 
There was no attempt at disguise or conceal- 
ment between mistress and maid. 

“Mrs. Jones has told me everything, 
Elizabeth. How is my sister? She does 
not know ?” 

“No; and I think she is a good deal bet- 
ter this morning. She has been very bad 
all week, only she would not let me send 
for you. She is really getting well now; 
I’m sure of that.” 

“Thank God!” And then Miss Hilary 
began to weep. 

Elizabeth also was thankful, even for 
those tears, for she had been perplexed by 
the hard, dry-eyed look of misery, deeper 
than anything she could comprehend, or than 
the circumstances seemed to warrant. 

It was deeper. The misery was not only 
Ascott’s arrest; many a lad has got into 
debt and got out again—the first taste of 
the law proving a warning to him for life ; 
but it was this ominous “ beginning of the 
end.” The fatal end—which seemed to 
overhang like an hereditary cloud, to taint 
as with hereditary disease, the Leaf family. 

Another bitterness—and who shall blame 
it, for when love is really love, have not the 
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lovers a right to be one another’s first 
thought P—what would Robert Lyon say? 
To his honest Scotch nature poverty was 
nothing; honor everything. She knew his 
horror of debt was even equal to her own. 
This, and her belief in his freedom from all 
false pride, had sustained her against many 
doubts lest he might think the less of her 
because of her present position, might feel 
ashamed could he see her sitting at her 
ledger in that high desk, or even occasion- 
ally serving in the shop. 

Many atime things she would have passed 
over lightly on her own account, she had 
felt on his ; felt how they would annoy and 
vex him. The exquisitely natural thought 
which Tennyson has put into poetry— 

“Tf I am dear to some one else, 

Then I should be to myself more dear ”— 
had often come, prosaically enough perhaps, 
into her head, and prevented her from spoil- 
ing her little hands with unnecessarily rough 
work, or carelessly passing down ill streets 
and by-ways, where she knew Robert Lyon, 
had he been in London, would never have 
allowed her to go. Now what did such 
things signify? What need of taking care 
of herself? These were all superficial, ex- 
ternal disgraces; the real disgrace was 
within. The plague-spot had burst out 
anew ; it seemed as if this day were the re- 
commencement of that bitter life of penury, 
misery, and humiliation, familiar through 
three generations to the women of the Leaf 
family. 

It appeared like a fate. No use to try 
and struggle out of it, stretching her arms 
up to Robert Lyon’s-tender, honest, stead- 
fast heart, there to be sheltered, taken care 
of, and made happy. No happiness for her! 
Nothing but to go on enduring and endur- 
ing to the end. 

Such was Hilary’s first emotion: morbid 
perhaps, yet excusable. It might have 
lasted longer—though in her healthy nature 


|it could not have lasted very long, had not 
| the reaction come, suddenly and completely, 


by the opening of the parlor-door and the 
appearance of Miss Leaf. 

Miss Leaf— pale indeed, but neither 
alarmed nor agitated, who hearing somehow 
that her child had arrived, had hastily 
dressed herself, and come down-stairs, in 
order not to frighten Hilary. And as she 
took her in her arms, and kissed her with 
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those mother-like kisses, which were the 
sweetest Hilary had as yet ever known—the 
sharp anguish went out of the poor girl’s 
heart. 

“0 Johanna! I can bear anything as long 
as I have you.” 

And so in this simple and natural way, 
the miserable secret about Ascott came out. 

Being once out, it did not seem half so 
dreadful ;‘ nor was its effect nearly so serious 
as Miss Hilary and Elizabeth had feared. 
Miss Leaf bore it wonderfully; she might 
almost have known it beforehand; they 
would have thought she had, but that she 
said decidedly she had not. 

“ Still, you need not have minded telling 
me; though it was very good and thought- 
ful of you, Elizabeth. You have gone 
through a great deal for our sakes, my poor 

irl.” 
, Elizabeth burst into one smothered sob— 
the first and the last. 

“ Nay,” said Miss Leaf, very kindly ; for 
this unwonted emotion in their servant 
moved them both. “You shall tell me the 
rest another time. Go down now, and get 
Miss Hilary some breakfast.” 

When Elizabeth had departed, the sisters 
turned to one another. They did not talk 
much; where was the use of it? They both 
knew the worst, both as to facts and fears. 

“ What must be done Johanna? ” 

Johanna, after a long pause, said, “I see 
but one thing—to get him home.” 

Hilary started up, and walked to and fro 
along the room. 

“No, not that. I will never agree to it. 
We cannot help him. He does not deserve 
helping. If the debts were for food now, or 
any necessaries; but for mere luxuries, 
mere fine clothes; it is his tailor who has 
arrested him, you know. I would rather 
have gone in rags! I would rather see us 
all in rags! It’s mean, selfish, cowardly, 
and I despise him for it. Though he is my 
own flesh and blood, I despise him.” 

“ Hilary!” 

“No,” and the tears burst from her angry 
eyes, “ I don’t mean that I despise him I’m 
sorry for him; there is good in him, poor 
dear lad ; but I despise his weakness; I feel 
fierce to think how much it will cost us all, 
and especially you, Johanna. Only think 
what comforts of all sorts that thirty pounds 
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“God will provide,” said Johanna, ear- 
nestly. “But I know, my dear, this is 
sharper to you than tome. Besides, I have 
been more used to it.” 

She closed her eyes with a half shudder, 
as if living over again the old days—when 
Henry Leaf’s wife and eldest daughter used 
to have to give dinner-parties upon food that 
stuck in their throats, as if every morsel 
had been stolen ; which in truth it was, and 
yet they were helpless, innocent thieves; 
when they and the children had to wear 
clothes that seemed to poison them like the 
shirt of Dejanira ; when they durst not walk 
along special streets, nor pass particular 
shops, for the feeling, that the shop-people 
must be staring and pointing and jibing 
at them, ‘ Pay me what thou owest.” 

“But things cannot again be so bad as 
those days, Hilary. Ascott is young; he 
may mend. People can mend, my child; 
and he had such a different bringing-up 
from what his father had, and his grandfa- 
ther too. We must not be hopeless yet. 
You seé,” and making Hilary kneel down 
before her, she took her by both hands, as 
if to impart something of her own quiet- 
ness to this poor heart, struggling as young, 
honest, upright hearts do struggle with 
something which their whole nature revolts 
against and loathes and scorns,—“ you see, 
the boy is our boy; our own flesh and blood. 
We were very foolish to let him away from 
us for so long. We might have made him 
better if we had kept him at Stowbury. 
But he is young; that is my hope of him; 
and he was always fond of his aunts, and is 
still, I think.” 

Hilary smiled sadly. “ Deeds, not words. 
I don’t believe in words.” 

** Well, let us put aside believing, and 
only act. Let us give him another chance.” 

Hilary shook her head. “ Another and 
another and another,—it will be always the 
same. I knowit will. I can’t tell how it is, 
Johanna; but whenever I look at you, I feel 
so stern and hard to Ascott. It seems as if 
there were circumstances when pity to some, 
to one, was wicked injustice to others; as 
if there were times when it is right and. 
needful to lop off, at once and forever, a 
rotten branch, rather than let the whole tree 
go to rack and ruin. I would do it. I 
should think myself justified in doing 





would have brought to you!” 





it.” 
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“But not just yet. He is only a boy,— 
our own boy.” 

And the two women, in both of whom the 
maternal passion existed strong and deep, 
yet in the one never had found, and in the 
other never might find, its natural channel, 
wept together over this lad, almost as moth- 
ers weep. 

“ But what can we do?” said Hilary at 
last. ‘ Thirty pounds, and not a halfpenny 
to pay it with; must we borrow ?” 

“Oh! no, no,” was the answer, with a 
shrinking gesture; “no borrowing. There 
is the diamond ring.” 

This was a sort of heirloom from eldest 
daughter to eldest daughter of the Leaf 
family, which had been kept, even as a sort 
of superstition, through all temptations of 
poverty. The last time Miss Leaf looked at 
it, she had remarked, jestingly, it should be 
given some day to that important personage, 
talked of for many a year among the three 
aunts—Mrs. Ascott Leaf. 

“Who must do without it, now,” said 
Johanna, looking regretfully at the ring. 
“That is, if he ever takes to himself a wife, 
poor boy.” 

Hilary answered, beneath her breath, 
“Unless he alters, I earnestly hope he 
never may.” And there came over her, 
involuntarily, a wild, despairing thought, 
Would it not be better that neither Ascott 
nor herself should ever be married, that the 
family might die out, and trouble the world 
no more ? 

Nevertheless, she rose up to do what she 
knew had to be done, and what there was 
nobody to do but herself. 

“Don’t mind it, Johanna: for, indeed, I 
do not. I shall go toa firstrate, respectable 
jeweller, and he will not cheat me; and then 
I shall find my way to the sponging-house 
—isn’t that what they call it? I dare say 
many a poor woman has been there before 
me. Iam not the first, and shall not be the 
last, and nobody will harm me. I think I 
look honest, though my name is Leaf.” 

She laughed—a bitter laugh; but Jo- 
hanna silenced it ina close embrace; and 

_when Hilary rose up again, she was quite 
her natural self. She summoned Elizabeth, 
and began giving her all domestic directions, 


just as usual; finally, bade her sister good- | 


‘by in a tone as like her usual tone as possi- 
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tent and peace. 

Elizabeth followed to the door. Miss Hil- 
ary had asked her for the card on which As- 
cott had written the address of the place 
where he had been taken to ; and though the 
girl said not a word, her anxious eyes made 
piteous inquiry. 

Her mistress patted her on the shoulder. 

*‘ Never mind about me; I shall come to 
no harm, Elizabeth.” 

“It’s a bad place; such a dreadful place, 
Mrs. Jones says.” 

“Ts it?” Elizabeth guessed part, not 
the whole of the feelings that made Hilary 
hesitate, shrink even, from the duty before 
her, turning first so hot and then so pale. 
Only as a duty could she have done it at all. 
‘No matter, I must go. Take care of my 
sister.” 

She ran down the doorsteps, and walked 
quickly through the Crescent. It was a 
clear, sunshiny, frosty day; such a day as 
always both cheered and calmed her. She 
had, despite all her cares, youth, health, en- 
ergy; and a holy and constant love lay like 
a sleeping angel in her heart. Must I tell 
the truth, and own that before she had gone 
two streets’ length, Hilary ceased to feel so 
very, very miserable ? 

Love—this kind of love of which I speak 
—is a wonderful thing; the most wonderful 
thing in all the world. The strength it 
gives, the brightness, the actual happiness, 
even in hardest times, is often quite mirac- 
ulous. When Hilary sat waiting in the 
jeweller’s shop, she watched a little episode 
of high life,—twe*wealthy people choosing 
their marriage-plate ; the bride, so careless 
and haughty ; the bridegroom so unuttera- 
bly mean to look at, stamped with that 
innate smallness and coarseness of soul 
which his fine clothes only made more ap- 
parent. And she thought—oh, how fondly 
she thought !—of that honest, manly mien ; 
of that true, untainted heart, which, she felt 
sure, had never loved any woman but her- 
self; of the warm, firm hand, carving its 
way through the world for her sake, and 
waiting patiently till it could openly clasp 
hers, and give her everything it had won. 
| She would not have exchanged him, Robert 
Lyon, with his penniless love, his half-hope- 
|less fortunes, or maybe his lot of never-end- 





ble; and left her settled on the sofa in con- 
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ing care, for the “ brawest bridegroom ” | 


under the sun. 

Under this sun—the common, every-day 
winter sun of Regent and Oxford streets— 
she walked now as brightly and bravely as 
if there were no trouble before her, no pain- 
ful meeting with Ascott, no horrid humilia- 
tion from which every womanly feeling in 
her nature shrunk with acute pain. ‘ Rob- 
ert, my Robert!” she whispered in her 
heart, and felt him so near to her that she 
was at rest, she hardly knew why. 

Possibly, grand, or clever, or happy peo- 
ple, who condescend to read this story, may 
despise it; think it unideal, uninteresting ; 
treating of snrall things and common peo- 
ple; ‘poor persons,” in short. I cannot 
help it. I write for the poor; not to excite 
the compassion of the rich towards them, 
but to show them their own dignity, and the 
bright side of their poverty. For it has its 
bright side ; and its very darkest, when no 
sin is mixed up therewith, is brighter than 
many an outwardly prosperous life. 

“ Better is a dinner of herbs, where love is, 
than a stalled ox and hatred therewith. 

“ Better is a dry morsel, and quietness 
therewith, than a house full of sacrifices and 
strife.” —. 

With these two sage proverbs—which all 
acknowledge, and scarcely any really believe, 
or curely they would act a little more as if 
they did —I leave Johanna Leaf sitting 
silently in her solitary parlor, knitting 
stockings for her child; weaving many a 
mingled web of thought withal, yet never 
letting a stitch go down; and Hilary Leaf 
walking cheerily and fearlessly, up one 
strange street and down another, to find out 
the “bad” place, where she once had no 
idea it would ever have been ‘her lot to go. 
One thing she knew, and gloried in the 
knowledge, that if Robert Lyon had known 
she was going, or known half the cares she 
had to meet, he would have recrossed the 
Indian Seas,—have risked fortune, compe- 
tence, hope of the future, which was the 
only cheer of his hard present,—in order to 
save her from them all. 

The minute history of this painful day I 
do not mean to tell. Hilary never told it 
till, years after, she wept it out upon a bosom 
that could understand the whole, and would 
take good care that, while the life beat in his, 
she never should go through the like again. 
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Ascott came home—that is, was brought 
home—very humbled, contrite, and ‘grate- 
ful. There was no one to meet him but his 
Aunt Johanna, and she just kissed him qui- 
etly, and bade him come over to the fire; 
he was shivering, and somewhat pale. He 
had even two tears in his handsome eyes, 
the first Ascott had been known to shed 
since he was a boy. That he felt a good 
deal, perhaps as much as was in his nature 
to feel, there could be no doubt. So his two 
aunts were glad and comforted; gave him 
his tea and the warmest seat at the hearth; 
said not a harsh word to him, but talked to 
him about indifferent things. Tea being 


over, Hilary was anxious to get everything 


painful ended before Selina came home,— 
Selina, who, they felt by instinct, had now a 
separate interest from themselves, and had 
better not be told this sad story if possible ; 
so she asked her nephew “if he remem- 
bered what they had to do this evening ?” 

“Had to do? O Aunt Hilary, I’m so 
tired! can’t youlet me be quiet? Only this 
one night. I promise to bring you every- 
thing on Monday.” 

“Monday will be too late. I shall be 
away. And you know you can’t do without 
my excellent arithmetic,” she added with a 
faint smile. ‘“ Now, Ascott, be a good boy 
—fetch down all those bills, and let us go 
over them together.” 

“ His debts came to more than the thirty 
pounds then ?” said his Aunt Johanna, when 
he was gone, 

“Yes. But the ring sold for fifty.’? And 
Hilary drew to the table, got writing mate- 
rials, and sat waiting, with a dull, silent pa- 
tience in her look, at which Johanna sighed 
and said no more. 

The aunt and nephew spent some time in 
going over that handful of papers, and ap- 
proximating to the sum total, in that kind 
of awful arithmetic when figures cease to be 
mere figures, but grow into avenging mon- 
sters, bearing with them life or death, 

“Ts that all? You are quite sure it is 
all?” said Hilary at last, pointing to the 
whole amount, and looking steadily into 
Ascott’s eyes. 

He flushed up, and asked what she meant 
by doubting his word ? 

“Not that, but you might easily have 
made a mistake; you are so careless about 
money matters.” 
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“ Ah, that’s it. I’m just careless, and so 
I come to grief. But I never mean to be 
careless any more. I'll be as precise as you. 
T'll balance my books every week—every 
day if you like—exactly as you do at that 
horrid shop, Aunt Hilary.” 

So he was rattling on, but Hilary stopped 
him by pointing to the figures. 

* You see, this sum is more than we ex- 
pected. How is it to be met? Think for 
yourself. You are a man now.” 

“TI know that,” said Ascott, sullenly ; 
“but what’s the use of it?—money only 
makes the man, and I have none. If the 
ancient Peter would but die now, and leave 
me his heir, though to be sure Aunt Selina 
might be putting her oar in. Perhaps— 
considering I’m Aunt Selina’s nephew—if I 
were to walk into the old chap now he might 
be induced to fork out! Hurrah! that’s a 
splendid idea.” 

“ What idea ? ” 

*‘T’ll borrow the money from old Ascott.” 

“That means, because he has already 
given, you would have him keep on giving 
—and you would take and take and take— 
Ascott, I’m ashamed of you.” 

But Ascott only burst out laughing. 
** Nonsense!—he has money and I have 
none ; why shouldn’t he give it me? ” 

“Why? ”—she repeated, her eyes flash- 
ing and her little feminine figure seeming 
to grow taller while she spoke,—* I'll tell 
you, since you don’t seem yourself to under- 
stand it. Because a young man with health 
and strength in him, should blush to eat 
any bread but what he himself earns. Be- 
cause he should work at anything and 
everything, stint himself of every luxury 
and pleasure, rather than ask or borrow, 
or, except under rare circumstances, rather 
than be indebted to any living soul for a 
single halfpenny. I would not, if I were a 
young man.” 

“What a nice young man you would 
make, Aunt Hilary!” 


There was something in the lad’s imper- | 


turbable good humor at once irritating and 
disarming. Whatever his faults, they were 
more negative than positive; there was no 
malice prepense about him, no absolute per- 
sonal wickedness. And he had the strange 
charm of manner and speech which keeps 
up one’s outer surface of habitual affection 
towards a person, long after all its founda- 
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tions of trust arid respect have hopelessly 
crumbled away. 

“Come now—my pretty aunt must go 
with me. She will manage the old ogre 
much better than I. And he must be man- 
aged somehow. It’s all very fine talking of 
independence, but isn’t it hard that a poor 
fellow should be living in constant dread of 
being carried off to that horrid, uncleanly, 
beastly den—bah! I don’t like thinking of 
it—and all for want of twenty pounds? 
You must go to him, Aunt Hilary.” 

She saw they must, there was no help for 
it. Even Johanna said so. It was after all 
only asking for Ascott’s quarterly allow- 
ance three days in advance, for it was due on 
Tuesday. But what jarred against her proud, 
honest spirit was the implication that such a 
request gave of taking as a right that which 
had been so long bestowed as a favor, 
Nothing but the great strait they were in 
could ever have driven her to consent that 
Mr. Ascott should be applied to at all: but 
since it must be done, she felt that she had 
better do it herself. Was it from some 
lurking doubt or dread that Ascott might 
not speak the entire truth, as she had in- 
sisted upon its being spoken, before Mr. 
Ascott was asked for anything? Since 
whatever he gave, must be given with a full 
knowledge on his part of the whole pitiable 
state of affairs. 

It was with a strange, sad feeling—the 
sadder because he never seemed to suspect 
it, but talked and laughed with her as 
usual—that she took her nephew’s arm, and 
walked silently through the dark squares, 
perfectly well aware that he only asked her 
to go with him in order to do an unpleasant 
| ching which he did not like to do himself, 

and that she only went with him in the 
character of watch, or supervisor, to try 
|and save him from doing something which 
she herself would be ashamed should be 
| done. 

| Yet he was ostensibly the head, hope, and 
stay of the family. Alas! many a family 
has to submit to, and smile under an equally 


melancholy and fatal sham. 





CHAPTER XVII. 


| Mr. Ascorr was sitting, half asleep, in 
his solitary dining-room, his face rosy with 
| wine, his heart warmed also, probably from 


| the same cause. Not that he was in the 
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least “ tipsy,” that low word applicable only 
to low people, and not to men of property, 
who have aright to enjoy all the good things 
of this life. He was scarcely even “ merry,” 
merely “ comfortable,” in that cosy, benevo- 
lent state which middle-aged or elderly gen- 
tlemen are apt to fall into after a good 
dinner and good wine, when they have no 
mental resources, and the said good dinner 
and good wine constitutes their best notion 
of felicity. 

Yet wealth and comfort are not things to 
be despised. Hilary herself was not insen- 
sible to the pleasantness of this warm, well- 
lit, crimson-atmosphered apartment. She as 
well as her neighbors liked pretty things 
about her, soft harmonious colors to look at 
and wear, well-cooked food to eat, cheerful 
rooms to live in. If she could have had all 
these luxuries with those she loved to share 
them, no doubt she would have been much 
happier. But yet she felt to the full that 
solemn truth, that “a man’s life consisteth 
not in the abundance of things that he pos- 
sesses ;” and though hers was outwardly so 
dark, so full of poverty, anxiety, and pain, 
still she knew that inwardly it owned many 
things, one thing especially, which no money 
could buy, and without which, fine houses, 
fine furniture, and fine clothes—indeed, all 
the comforts and splendors of existence, 
would be worse than valueless, actual tor- 
ment. So, as she looked around her, she 
felt not the slightest envy of her sister Selina. 

Nor of honest Peter, who rose up from 
his arm-chair, pulling the yellow silk hand- 
kerchief from his sleepy face, and, it must 
be confessed, receiving his future connec- 
tions very willingly, and even kindly. 

Now, how was he to be told? How, when 
she and Ascott sat over the wine and dessert 
he had ordered for them, listening to the 
rich man’s complaisant pomposities, were 
they to explain that they had come a-beg- 
ging, asking him, as the climax to his lib- 
eralities, to advance a few pounds, in order 
to keep the young man whom he had for 
years generously and sufficiently maintained, 
out of prison? This, smooth it over as one 
might, was, Hilary felt, the plain English of 
the matter, and as minute after minute 
lengthened, and nothing was said of their 
errand, she sat upon thorns. 

But Ascott drank his wine and ate his 


At last Hilary said, in a sort of despera- 
tion, “Mr. Ascott, I want to speak to you.” 
“With pleasure, my dear young lady. 
Will you come to my study P—I have a most 
elegantly furnished study, I assure you, and 
any affair of yours——” 

“Thank you, but it is not mine; it con- 
cerns my nephew here.” 

And then she braced up all her courage, 
and while Ascott busied himself over his 
walnuts—he had the grace to look excess- 
ively uncomfortable—she told, as briefly as 
possible, the bitter truth. 

Mr. Ascott listened, apparently without 
surprise, and anyhow, without comment. 
His self-important loquacity ceased, and his 
condescending smile passed into a sharp, 
reticent, business look. He knitted his 
shaggy brows, contracted that coarsely hung, 
but resolute mouth, in which lay the secret 
of his success in life, buttoned up his coat, 
and stuck his hands behind him over his 
coat-tails. As he stood there on his own 
hearth, with all his comfortable splendors 
about him—a man who had made his own 
money, hardly and honestly, who from the 
days when he was a poor errand-lad had had 
no one to trust to but himself, yet had man- 
aged always to help himself, ay, and others 
too—Hilary’s stern sense of justice con- 
trasted him with the graceful young man 
who sat opposite to him, so much his infe- 
rior, and so much his debtor. She owned 
that Peter Ascott had a right to look both 
contemptuous and displeased. 

“A very pretty story, but I almost ex- 
pected it,” said he. 

And there he stopped. In his business 
capacity he was too acute a man to be a man 
of many words, and his feelings, if they ex- 
isted, were kept to himself. 

“Tt all comes to this, young man,” he 
continued, after en uncomfortable pause, in 
which Hilary could have counted every beat 
of her heart, and even Ascott played with 
his wine-glass in a nervous kind of way,— 
“you want money, and you think I’m sure 
to give it, because it wouldn’t be pleasant 
just now to have discreditable stories going 
about concerning the future Mrs. Ascott’s 
relatives. You're quite right, it wouldn’t, 
But I’m too old a bird to be caught with 
chaff for all that. You must rise very early 
in the morning to take me in.” 





walnuts quite composedly. 


Hilary started up in an agony of shame, 
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*‘ That’s not fair, Mr. Ascott. We do not 
take you in. Have we not told you the 
whole truth? I was determined you should 
know it before we asked you for one farthing 
of your money. If there were the smallest 
shadow of a chance for Ascott in any other 
way, we neyer would have come to you at 
all. It is a horrible, horrible humiliation! ” 

It might be that Peter Ascott had a soft 
place in his heart, or that this time, just 
before his marriage, was the one crisis which 
sometimes occurs in a hard man’s life, when, 
if the right touch comes, he becomes mal- 
leable ever after: but he looked kindly at 
the poor girl, and said in quite a gentle 
way,— 

“Don’t vex yourself, my dear. I shall 
give the young fellow what he wants; no- 
body ever called Peter Ascott stingy. But 
he has cost me enough already; he must 
shift for himself now. Hand me over that 
cheque-book, Ascott, but remember this is 
the last you’ll ever see of my money.” 

He wrote the memorandum of the cheque 
inside the page, then tore off the cheque 
itself, and proceeded to write the words 
‘“‘ Twenty pounds,” date it, and sign it, lin- 
gering over the signature, as if he had a 
certain pride in the honest name “ Peter 
Ascott,” and was well aware of its monetary 
value on ’Change and elsewhere. 

“There, Miss Hilary, I flatter myself 
that’s not a bad signature, nor would be 
easily forged. One cannot be too careful 
over—what’s that ? a letter, John ?” 

By his extreme eagerness, almost snatch- 
ing it from his footman’s hands, it was one 
of importance. He made some sort of rough 
apology, drew the writing materials to him, 
wrote one or two business-looking letters, 
and made out one or two more cheques. 

“ Here’s yours, Ascott; take it, and let 
me have done with it,” said he, throwing it 
across the table folded up. ‘“Can’t waste 
time on such small transactions. Ma’am 
excuse me, but five thousand pounds de- 
pends on my getting these letters written 
and sent off within a quarter of an hour.” 

Hilary bent her head, and sat watching 
the pen scratch, and the clock tick on the 
mantel-piece ; thinking if this really was to 
be the last of his godfather’s allowance, what 
on earth would become of Ascott? For 
Ascott himself, he said not a word. Not 
even when, the letters despatched, Mr. 
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Ascott rose; and administering a short, 
sharp homily, tacitly dismissed his visitors. 
Whether this silence was sullenness, cow- 
ardice, or shame, Hilary could nct guess. 

She quitted the house with a sense of 
grinding humiliation almost intolerable. But 
still the worst was over; the money had 
been begged and given—there was no fear 
of aprison. And spite of everything, Hilary 
felt a certain relief that this was the last 
time Ascott would be indebted to his god- 
father. Perhaps, this total cessation of ex- 
traneous help might force the young man 
upon his own resources, compel his easy 
temperament into active energy, and bring 
out in him those dormant qualities that his 
aunts still fondly hoped existed in him. 

‘Don’t be down-hearted, Ascott,” she 
said; ‘‘ we will manage to get on somehow, 
till you hear of a practice, and then you 
must work—work like a ‘brick,’ as you 
call it. You will, I know!” 

He answered nothing. 

“T wont let you give in, my boy,” she 
went on kindly. “ Who would ever dream 
of giving in at your age, with health and 
strength, a good education, and no incum- 
brance whatever—not even aunts! for we 
will not stand in your way, be sure of that. 
If you cannot settle here, you shall try to 
get out abroad, as you have sometimes 
wished, as an army-surgeon or a ship’s doc- 
tor; you say these appointments are easy 
enough to be had. Why not try? Any- 
thing ; we will consent to anything, if only 
we can see your life busy and useful and 
happy.” 

Thus she talked, feeling far more tenderly 
to him in his forlorn despondency, than when 
they had quitted the house two hours before. 
But Ascott took not the slightest notice. A 
strange fit of sullenness or depression seemed 
to have come over him, which, when they 
reached home, and met Aunt Johanna’s 
silently questioning face, changed into devil- 
may-care indifference. 

“ Oh, yes, aunt, we’ve done it; we’ve got 
the money, and now I may go to the dogs 
as soon as I like.” 

“No,” said Aunt Hilary, “ it is nothing 
of the sort: it is only that Ascott must now 
depend upon himself, and not upon his god- 
father. Take courage,” she added, and went 
up to him and kissed him on the forehead ; 
‘we'll never let our boy go to the dogs! 
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and, as for this disappointment, or any dis- 
appointment, why it’s just like a cold bath, 
it takes away your breath for the time, and 
then you rise up out of it, brisker and 
fresher than ever.” 

But Ascott shook his head with a fierce 
denial. “ Why should that old fellow be as 
rich as Croesus, and I as poor as arat ? Why 
should I be put into the world to enjoy my- 
self, and can’t? Why wasI made like what 
I am, and then punished for it? Whose 
fault is it?” 

Ay, whose? The eternal, unsolvable 
problem rose up before Hilary’s imagina- 
tion. The ghastly spectre of that everlasting 
doubt, which haunts even the firmest faith 
sometimes—and which all the nonsense 
written about that mystery which, 

“ Binding nature fast in fate, 
Leaves free the human will,” 
only makes darker than before—oppressed 
her for the time being with an inexpressible 
dread. 

Ay, why was it that the boy was what he 
was? From his inherited nature, his tem- 
perament, or his circumstances ? What, or 
more awful question still, who was to blame ? 

But as Hilary’s thoughts went deeper 
down, the question answered itself—at least 
as far as it ever can be answered in this nar- 
row, finite stage of being. Whose will—we 
dare not say whose blame —is it that evil 
must inevitably generate evil? that the 
smallest wrong-doing in any human being, 
rouses a chain of results which may fatally 
involve other human beings in an almost in- 
calculable circle of misery? The wages of 
sin is death. Were it not so, sin would 
cease to be sin, and holiness, holiness. If 
he, the All-holy, who for some inscrutable 
purpose saw fit to allow the existence of evil, 
allowed any other law than this, in either 
the spiritual or material world, would he not 
be denying himself, counteracting the neces- 
sities of his own righteous essence, to which 

evil is so antagonistic, that we cannot doubt 
it must be in the end cast into total annihi- 
lation—into the allegorical lake of fire and 
brimstone, which is the “ second death” ?P 
Nay, do they not in reality deny him and 
his holiness almost as much as Atheists do, 
who preach that the one great salvation 
which he has sent into the world is a salva- 
tion from punishment—a keeping out of hell 


tion from sin, from the power and love of 
sin, through the love of God in Christ ? 

I tell these thoughts, because like light- 
ning they passed through Hilary’s mind, as 
sometimes a whole chain of thoughts do, link 
after link, and because they helped her to 
answer her nephew quietly and briefly; for 
she saw he was in no state of mind to be ar- 
gued with. 

“T cannot explain, Ascott, why it is that 
any of us are what we are, and why things 
happen to us as they do; it is a question we 
none of us understand, and in this world 
never shall. But if we know what we ought 
to be, and how we may make the best of 
everything, good or bad, that happens to 
us, surely that is enough, without perplexing 
ourselves about anything more.” 

Ascott smiled half contemptuously, half 
carelessly ; he was not a young fellow likely 
to perplex himself long or deeply about these 
sort of things. 

“ Anyhow, I’ve got £20 in my pocket, so 
I can’t starve for a day or two. Let’s see; 
where isit tobe cashed? Hillo! who would 
have thought the old fellow would have been 
so stupid! Look there, Aunt Hilary!” 
She was so unfamiliar with cheques for 
£20, poor little woman, that she did not at 
first recognize the omission of the figures 
“£20” at the left-hand corner. Otherwise, 
the cheque was correct. 

‘Ho, ho!” laughed Ascott, exceedingly 
amused, so easily was the current of his 
mind changed. “It must have been the 
£5,000 pending that muddled the ’cute old 
fellow’s brains. I wonder whether he will 
remember it afterwards, and come posting 
up to see that I’ve taken no ill-advantage of 
his blunder; changed this ‘ Twenty’ into 
‘Seventy.’ I easily could, and put the fig- 
ures £70 here. What a good joke!” 

‘“‘ Had you not better go to him at once, 
and have the matter put right ? ” 

“ Rubbish! I can put it right myself. It 
makes no difference who fills up a cheque, 
so that it is signed all correct. A deal you 
women know of business ! ” 

But still Hilary, with a certain womanish 
uneasiness about money matters, and an 
anxiety to have the thing settled beyond 
doubt, urged him to go. 

“Very well; just as you like. I do be- 
lieve you are afraid of my turning forger.” 





and getting into heaven—instead of a salva- 


He buttoned his coat with a half-sulky, 
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half-defiant air, left his supper untasted, and 
disappeared. 

It was midnight before he returned. His 
aunts were still sitting up, imagining all 
sorts of horrors, in an anxiety too great for 
words ; but when Hilary ran to the door, 
with the natural “ O Ascott, where have you 
been ?” he pushed her aside with a gesture 
that was almost fierce in its repulsion. 

“‘ Where have I been ? taking a walk round 
the Park ; that’s all. Can’t I come and go 
as I like, without being pestered by women ? 
Im horribly tired. Let me alone,—do!” 

They did let him alone. Deeply wounded, 
Aunt Johanna took no further notice of him 
than to set his chair a little closer to the 
fire, and Aunt Hilary slipped down-stairs 
for more coals. There she found Elizabeth, 
who they thought had long since gone to 
bed, sitting on the stairs, very sleepy, but 
watching still. 

“Ts he come in?” she acked; “ because 
there are more bailiffs after him. I’m sure 
of it; I saw them.” 

This, then, might account for his keeping 
out of the way till after twelve o’clock, and 
also for his wild, haggard look. Hilary put 
aside her vague dread of some new misfor- 
tune; assured Elizabeth that all was right: 
he had got wherewithal to pay everybody on 
Monday morning, and would be safe till 
then. All debtors were safe on Sunday. 

“Go to bed now,—there’s a good girl; it 
is hard that you should be troubled with our 
troubles.” 

Elizabeth looked up with those fond gray 
eyes of hers. She was but a servant, and yet 
looks like these engraved themselves inef- 
faceably on her mistress’ heart, imparting 
the comfort that all pure love gives, from any 
one human being to another. 

And love has its wonderful rights and re- 
wards. Perhaps Elizabeth, who thought 
herself nothing at all to her mistress, would 
have marvelled to know how much closer 
her mistress felt to this poor, honest, loving 
girl, whose truth she believed in, and on 
whose faithfulness she implicitly depended, 
than towards her own flesh and blood, who 
sat there moodily over the hearth; deeply 
pitied, sedulously cared for, but as for being 
confided in, relied on, in great matters or 
small, his own concerns or theirs,—the thing 
was impossible. 

They could not even ask him,—they dared 
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not, in such a strange mood was he, — the 
simple question, had he seen Mr. Ascott, and 
had Mr. Ascott been annoyed about the 
cheque? It would not have been referred 
to at all, had not Hilary, in holding his coat 
to dry, taken his pocket-book out of the 
breast-pocket, when he snatched at it an- 
grily. 

“What are you meddling with my things 
for? Do you want to get at the cheque, and 
be peering at it, to see if it’s all right ? But 
you can’t ; I’ve paid itaway. Perhaps you’d 
like to know who to? Then you sha’n’t. T’ll 
not be accountable to you for all my pro- 
ceedings. I'll not be treated like a baby. 
You’d better mind what you are about, Aunt 
Hilary.” 

Never, in all his childish naughtiness, or 
boyish impertinence, had Ascott spoken to 
her in such a tone. She regarded him at 
first with simple astonishment, then hot in- 
dignation, which spurred her on to stand up 
for her dignity, and not submit to be insulted 
by her own nephew. But then came back 
upon her her own doctrine, taught by her 
own experience, that character and conduct 
alone constitutes real dignity or authority. 
She had, in point of fact, no authority over 
him; no one can have, not even parents, 
over a young man of his age, except that 
personal influence which is the strongest 
sway of all. 

She said only, with a quietness that sur- 
prised herself ~— ‘You mistake, Ascott; I 
have no wish to interfere with you what- 
ever ; you are your own master, and must 
take your own course. I only expect from 
you the ordinary respect that a gentleman 
shows to a lady. You must be very tired 
and ill, or you would not have forgotten 
that.” 

“T didn’t; or, if I did, I beg your par- 
don,” said he, half subdued. ‘ When are 
you going to bed?” 

“Directly. Shall I light your candle 
also ?” 

“Oh, no; not for the world; I couldn’t 
sleep a wink. I’d go mad if I went to bed. 
I think I'll turn out, and have a cigar.” 

His whole manner was so strange that his 
Aunt Johanna, who had sat aloof, terribly 
grieved, but afraid to interfere, was moved 
to rise up and go over to him. 

“Ascott, my dear, you are looking quite 
ill. Be advised by your old auntie. Go to 
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bed at once, and forget everything till morn- 


“I wish I could; I wish I could. O 
auntie, auntie ! ” 

He caught hold of her hand, which she 
had laid upon his head, looked up a minute 
into her kind, fond face, and burst into a 
flood of boyish tears. 

Evidently his troubles had been too much 
for him; he was in a state of great excite- 
ment. For some minutes his sobs were al- 
most hysterical: then by a struggle he re- 
covered himself, seemed exceedingly annoyed 
and ashamed, took up his candle, bade them 
a hurried good-night, and went to bed. 

That is, he went to his room; but they 
heard him moving about overhead for a long 
while after ; nor were they surprised that he 
refused to rise next morning, but lay most 
of the time with his door locked, until late 
in the afternoon, when he went out for a long 
walk, and did not return till supper, which 
he ate almost in silence. Then, after going 
up to his room, and coming down again, 
complaining bitterly how very cold it was, 
he crept into the fireside with a_book in his 
hand, of which, Hilary noticed, he scarcely 
read a line. 

His aunts said nothing to him; they had 
determined not; they felt that further in- 
terference would be not only useless, but 
dangerous. 

“‘ He will come to himself by and by; his 
moods, good or bad, never last long, you 
know,” said Hilary, somewhat bitterly. 
‘¢ But, in the mean time, I think we had bet- 
ter just do as he says—let him alone.” 

And in that sad, hopeless state they passed 
the last hours of that dreary Sunday—afraid 
either to comfort him or reason with him ; 
afraid, above all, to blame him, lest it might 
drive him altogether astray. That he was 
in a state of great misery, half sullen, half 
defiant, they saw, and were scarcely sur- 
prised at it; it was very hard not to be able 
to open their loving hearts to him, as those 
of one family should always do, making 
every trouble a common care, and every joy 
a universal blessing. But in his present 
state of mind — the sudden obstinacy of a 
weak nature conscious of its weakness, and 
dreading control—it seemed impossible 
either to break upon his silence or to force 
his confidence. 

They might have been right in this, or 
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wrong; afterwards Hilary thought the latter. 
Many a time she wished, with a bitter regret, 
that instead of the quiet “ Good-night, As- 
cott,” and the one rather cold kiss on his 
forehead, she had flung her arms round his 
neck, and insisted on his telling out his whole 
mind to her, his nearest kinswoman, who 
had been half aunt and half sister to him all 
his life. But it was not done: she parted 
from him, as she did Sunday after Sunday, 
with a sore sick feeling of how much he might 
be to her, to them all, and how little he really 
was, 

If this silence of hers was a mistake—one 
of those which sensitive people sometimes 
make—it was, like all similar errors, only 
too sorrowfully remembered and atoned for. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


THE week passed by, and Hilary received 
no ill tidings from home. Incessant occu- 
pation kept her from dwelling too much on 
anxious subjects: besides, she would not 
have thought it exactly right, while her time 
and her mental powers were for so many 
hours per diem, legally Miss Balquidder’s— 
to waste the one, and weaken the other, by 
what is commonly called “ fretting.” Nor, 
carrying this conscientious duty to a higher 
degree, and towards a higher Master, would 
she have dared to sit grieving overmuch over 
their dark future. And yet it was very dark. 
She pondered over what was to be done with 
Ascott, or whether he was still to be left to 
the hopeless hope of doing something for 
himself; how long the little establishment 
at No. 15 could be kept together, or if, after 
Selina’s marriage, it would not be advisable 
to make some change that should contract 
expenses, and. prevent this hard separation, 
from Monday to Saturday, between Johanna 
and herself. 

These, with equally anxious thoughts, at- 
tacked her in crowds, every day and every 
hour; but she had generally sufficient will 
to put them aside: at least till after work was 
done, and they could neither stupefy nor par- 
alyze her. Trouble had to her been long 
enough familiar to have taught her its own 
best lesson—that the mind can, in degree, 
rule itself, even as it rules the body. 

Thus, in her business duties, which were 
principally keeping accounts; in her man- 
agement of the two young people under 





her, and of the small domestic establishment. 
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connected with the shop, Hilary went stead- 
ily on, day after day; made no blunders in 
her arithmetic, no mistakes in her house- 
keeping. Being new to all her responsibili- 
ties, she had to give her whole mind to them ; 
and she did it; and it was a blessing to her 
—the sanctified blessing which rests upon 
labor, almost seeming to neutralize its pri- 
meval curse. 

but night after night, when work was over, 
she sat alone at her sewing—the only time 
she had for it—and her thoughts flew faster 
‘ than her needle. She turned over plan af- 
ter plan, and went back upon hope after 
hope, that had risen and broken like waves 
of the sea—nothing happening that she had 
expected: the only thing which had hap- 
pened, or which seemed to have any perma- 
nence or reality, being two things which she 
had never expected at all—Selina’s marriage, 
and her own engagement with Miss Balquid- 
der. It often happens so, in most people’s 
lives, until at last they learn to. live on from 
day to day, doing each day’s duty within the 
day, and believing that it is a righteous as 
well as a tender hand which keeps the next 
day’s page safely folded down. 

So Hilary sat, glad to have a quiet hour, 
not to grieve in, but to lay out the details 
of a plan which had been maturing in her 
mind all week, and which she meant defi- 
nitely to propose to Johanna when she went 
home next day. It would cost her something 
to do so, and she had had some hesitations 
as to the scheme itself, until at last she threw 
them all to the winds, as an honest-hearted, 
faithful, and faithfully trusting woman would. 
Her plan was, that they should write to the 
only real friend the family had—the only 
good man she believed in—stating plainly 
their troubles and difficulties about their 
nephew ; asking his advice, and possibly his 
help. He might know of something—some 
opening for a young surgeon in India, or 
some temporary appointment for the voyage 
out and home, which might catch Ascott’s 
erratic and easily attracted fancy; give him 
occupation for the time being, and at least 
detach him from his present life, with all its 
temptations and dangers. 

Also, it might result in bringing the boy 
again under that influence which had been 
so beneficial to him while it lasted, and which 
Hilary devoutly believed was the best influ- 
ence in the world. Was it unnatural, if, 
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mingled with an earnest desire for Ascott’s 
good, was an underlying delight that that 
good should be done to him by Robert Lyon? 

So when her plan was made, even to the 
very words in which she meant to unfold it 
to Johanna, and the very form in which Jo- 
hanna should write the letter, she allowed 
herself a few brief minutes to think of him 
—Robert Lyon,—to call up his eyes, his 
voice, his smile ; to count, for the hundredth 
time, how many months —one less than 
twenty-four, so she could not say years now 
— it would be before he returned to England. 
Also, to speculate when and where they would 
first meet, and how he would speak the one 
word—all that was needful to change “ lik- 
ing ” into “ love,” and “ friend ” into “ wife.” 
They had so grown together during so many 
years, not the less so during these years of 
absence, that it seemed as if such a change 
would hardly make any difference. And yet 
—and yet—as she sat and sewed, wearied 
with her day’s labors, sad and perplexed, she 
thought—if only, by some strange magic, 
Robert Lyon were standing opposite, hold- 
ing open his arms, ready and glad to take 
her and all her cares to his heart, how she 
would cling there! how closely she would 
creep to him, weeping with joy and content, 
neither afraid nor ashamed to let him see 
how dearly she loved him ! 

Only a dream ! ah, only a dream! and she 
started from it at the sharp sound of the 
door-bell—started, blushing and trembling, 
as if it had been Robert Lyon himself, when 
she knew it was only her two young assist- 
ants whom she had allowed to go out to tea 
in the neighborhood. So she settled herself 
to her work again; put all her own thoughts 
by in their little private corners, and waited 
for the entrance and the harmless gossip of 
these two orphan girls, who were already 
beginning to love her, and make a friend 
of her, and towards whom she felt herself 
quite an elderly and responsible person. 
Poor little Hilary! It seemed to be her lot 
always to take care of somebody or other. 
Would it ever be that anybody should take 
care of her? 

So she cleared away some of her needle- 
work, stirred the fire, which was dropping 
hollow and dull, and looked up pleasantly 
to the opening door. But it was not the 
girls: it was a man’s foot, and a man’s 
voice, 
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“ Any person of the name of Leaf living 
here? I wish to see her; on business.” 

At another time she would have laughed 
at the manner and words, as if it were im- 
possible so great a gentleman as Mr. Ascott 
could want to see so small a person as the 
“person of the name of Leaf,” except on 
business. But now she was startled by his 
appearance atall. She sprang up only able 
to articulate, “‘ My sister-——” 

“Don’t be frightened; your sisters are 
quite well. I called at No. 15, an hour ago.” 

“You saw them ?” 

“No; I thought it unadvisable, under the 
circumstances.” 

‘* What circumstances ? ” 

“T will explain, if you will allow me to 
sit down, bah! I’ve brought in sticking to 
me a straw out of that confounded shaky 
old cab; one ought never to be so stupid as 
to go anywhere except in one’s own carriage. 
This is rather a small room, Miss Hilary.” 

He eyed it curiously round: and, lastly, 
with his most acute look, he eyed herself, 
as if he wished to find out something from 
her manner, before going into further ex- 
planations. 

But she stood before him, a little uneasy, 
and yet not very much so. The utmost she 
expected was some quarrel with her sister 
Selina; perhaps the breaking off of the 
match, which would not have broken Hil- 
ary’s heart at all events. 

“So you have really no idea what I’m 
come about?” 

‘“‘ Not the slightest.” 

“Well,” said Peter Ascott, “I hardly 
thought it; but when one has been taken 
in, as I have been, and this isn’t the first 
time by your family——” 

“Mr. Ascott! will you explain your- 
self?” 

“T wid, ma’am. It’s a very unpleasant 
business I come about; any other gentle- 
man but me would have come with a police 
officer at his back. Look here, Miss Hilary 
Leaf,—did you ever set eyes on this be- 
fore?” 

He took out his cheque-book, turned 
deliberately over the small memorandum 
halves of the page, till he came to one in 
particular, then hunted in his pocket-book 
for something. 

“‘ My banker sent in to-day my cancelled 
cheques, which I don’t usually go over 





oftener than three months; he knew that, 
the scamp!” 

Hilary looked up. 

“Your nephew, to be sure. See!” 

He spread before her a cheque, the very 
one she had watched him write, seven days 
before, made payable to “ Ascott Leaf, or 
bearer,” and signed, with the bold, peculiar 
signature, “‘ Peter Ascott.” Only instead 
of being a cheque for twenty pounds, it was 
for seventy. 

Instantly the whole truth flashed upon 
Hilary: Ascott’s remark about how easily 
the T could be made into an §; and.what a 
“ good joke” it would be; his long absence 
that night; his strange manner; his refusal 
to let her see the cheque again; all was 
clear as daylight. 

Unfortunate boy! the temptation had 
been too strong for him. Under what sud- 
den, insane impulse he had acted; under 
what delusion of being able to repay in 
time; or of Mr. Ascott’s not detecting the 
fraud ; or, if discovered, of its being dis- 
covered after the marriage, when to prose- 
cute his wife’s nephew would be a disgrace 
to himself, could never be known. But 
there, unmistakable, was the altered cheque : 
which had been presented and paid, the 
banker, of course, not having the slightest 
suspicion of anything amiss. 

“ Well, isn’t this a nice return for all my 
kindness? So cleverly done, too. But for 
the merest chance, I might not have found . 
it out forthree months. Oh, he’s a precious 
young rascal, this nephew of yours. His 
father was only a fool, but he——— Do you 
know that this is a matter of forgery,— 
forgery, ma’am,” added Mr. Ascott, waxing 
hot in his indignation 

Hilary uttered a bitter groan. 

Yes, it was quite true. Their Ascott, 
their own boy, was no longer merely idle, 
extravagant, thoughtless ; faults bad enough, 
but capable of being mended as he grew 
older: he had done that which to the end 
of his days he could never blot out. He 
was a swindler and a forger. 

She clasped her hands tightly together, 
as one struggling with sharp physical pain, 
trying to read the expression of Mr. As- 
cott’s face. At last she put her question 
into words. 

“What do you mean todo? Shall an 
prosecute him P ” 
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Mr. Ascott crossed his legs, and settled 
his neckcloth, with a self-satisfied air. He 
evidently rather enjoyed the importance of 
his position. To be dictator, almost of life 
and death, to this unfortunate family was 
worth, certainly fifty pounds. 

“Well, I haven’t exactly determined. 
The money, you see, is of no moment to me, 
and I couldn’t get it back anyhow. He’ll 
never be worth a halfpenny—that rascal. 
I might prosecute, and nobody would blame 
me; indeed, if I were to decline marrying 
your sister, and cut the whole set of you, I 
don’t see,” and he drew himself up, “that 
anything could be said against me. But—” 

Perhaps, hard man as he was, he was 
touched by the agony of suspense in Hil- 
ary’s face, for he added,— 

“Come, come, I wont disgrace your fam- 
ily ; I wont do anything to harm the fellow.” 

“ Thank you !” said Hilary, ina mechan- 
ical, unnatural voice. 

“As for my money, he’s welcome to it, 
and much good may itdo him. ‘Seta beg- 


gar on horseback, and he’ll ride to the 
devil,’ and in double-quick time too. Iwont 
hinder him. I wash my hands of the young 


scapegrace. But he’d better not come near 
me again.” 

“ No,” acquiesced Hilary, absently. 

“Tn fact,” said Mr. Ascott, with a twinkle 
of his sharp eye, “I have already taken 
measures to frighten him away, so that he 
may make himself scarce, and give neither 
you nor me any farther trouble. I drove up 
to your door with a policeman, asked to see 
Mr. Leaf, and when I heard that he was out 
—a lie, of course—I left word I’d be back 
in half an hour. Depend upon it,” and he 
winked confidentially—“ he will smell a rat, 
and make a moonlight flitting of it, and we 
shall never hear of him any more.” 

“Never hear of Ascott any more?” re- 
peated Hilary, and for an instant she ceased 
to think of him as what he was—swindler, 
forger, ungrateful to his benefactors, a dis- 
grace to his home and family. She saw 
only the boy Ascott, with his bright looks 
and pleasant ways, whom his aunts had 
brought up from his cradle, and loved with 
all his faults—perhaps loved still. “Oh! I 
must go home. This will break Johanna’s 
heart.” 

Mr. Peter Ascott possibly never had a 
heart—or it had been so stunted in its 
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growth—that it had never reached its fair 
development. Yet he felt sorry in his way 
for the “young person,” who looked so 
deadly white, yet tried so hard not to make 
a scene ; nay, when her two assistants came 
into the one little parlor, deported herself 
with steady composure; told them that she 
was obliged suddenly to go home, but would 
be back, if possible, the next morning. 
Then, in that orderly, accurate way which 
Peter Ascott could both understand and ap- 
preciate, she proceeded to arrange with them 
about the shop and the house, in case she 
might be detained till Monday. 

*“ You’re not a bad woman of business,” 
said he, with a patronizing air. “ This 
seems a tidy little shop; I dare say you'll 
get on in it.” 

She looked at him with a bewildered air, 
and went on speaking to the young woman 
at the door. 

“ How much might your weekly receipts 
be in a place like this? And what salary 
does Miss—Miss What’s-her-name give to 
each of you? You're the head shopwoman, 
I suppose?” 

Hilary made no answer; she scarcely 
heard. All her mind was full of but one 
thing. “ Never see Ascott any more!” 
There came back upon her all the dreadful 
stories she had ever heard of lads who had 
committed forgery, or some similar offence, 
and in dread of punishment, had run away 
in despair, and never been heard of for 
years ; come to every kind of misery; per- 
haps even destroyed themselves. The im- 
pression was so horribly vivid, that when, 
pausing an instant inputting her books in 
their places, she heard the door-bell ring, 
Hilary with difficulty repressed a scream. 

But it was no messenger of dreadful tid- 
ings; it was only Elizabeth Hand: and the 
quiet fashion in which she entered showed 
Hilary at once that nothing dreadful had 
happened at home. 

“Oh, no; nothing has happened,” con- 
firmed the girl. “Only Miss Leaf sent me 
to see if you could come home to-night in- 
stead of to-morrow. She is quite well, that 
is, pretty well; but Mr. Leaf——” 

Here catching sight of Miss Hilary’s vis- 
itor, Elizabeth stopped short. Peter Ascott 
was one of her prejudices. She determined 
in his presence to let out no more of the 
family affairs. 
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On his part, Mr. Ascott had always 
treated Elizabeth as people like him usually 
do treat servants, afraid to lose an inch of 
their dignity, lest it should be an acknowl- 
edgment of equal birth and breeding with 
the class from which they are so terribly 
ashamed to have sprung. He regarded her 
now with a lordly air. 

‘‘ Young woman—I believe you are the 
young woman who this afternoon told me 
that Mr. Leaf was out. It was a fib, of 
course.” 

Elizabeth turned round indignantly. 
“No, sir; I don’t tell fibs. He was out.” 

“Did you give him my message when he 
came inP” 

‘Yes, sir.” 

“ And what did he say, hey ?” 

* Nothing.” 

This was the literal fact; but there was 
something behind which Elizabeth had not 
the slightest intention of communicating. 
In fact, she set herself, physically and men- 
tally, in an attitude of dogged resistance to 
any pumping of Mr. Ascott. For though, 
as she had truly said, nothing spegial had 
happened, she felt sure that he was at the 
bottom of something which had gone wrong 
in the household that afternoon. 

It was this. When Ascott returned, and 
she told him of his godfather’s visit, the 
young man had suddenly turned so ghastly 
pale, that she had to fetch him a glass of 
water; and his Aunt Johanna—Miss Selina 
was out—had to tend him and soothe him 
for several minutes before he was right again. 
When at last, he seemed returning to his 
natural self, he looked wildly up at his aunt, 
and clung to her in such an outburst of feel- 
ing, that Elizabeth had thought it best to 
slip out of the room. It was tea-time, but 
still she waited outside for a half-hour or 
longer, when she gently knocked, and after 
a minute or two, Miss Leaf came out. There 
seemed nothing wrong, at least not much— 
not more than Elizabeth had noticed many 
and many a time after talks between Ascott 
and his aunts. 

“T’ll take in the tea myself,” she said ; 
“for I want you to start at once for Ken- 
sington, to fetch Miss Hilary. Don’t fright- 
en her—mind that, Elizabeth. Say I am 
much as usual myself; but that Mr. Leaf is 
not quite well, and I think she might do him 
good. Remember the exact words.” 
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Elizabeth did, and would have delivered 
them accurately, if Mr. Ascott had not been 
present, and addressed her in that authori- 
tative manner. Now, she resolutely held 
her tongue. 

Mr. Ascott might in his time have been 
accustomed to cringing, frightened, or im- 
pertinent servants, but this was a phase of 
the species with which he was totally unfa- 
miliar, The girl was neither sullen nor rude, 
yet evidently quite independent; afraid 
neither of her mistress, nor of himself. He 
was sharp enough to see that whatever he 
wanted to get out of Elizabeth must be got 
in another way. 

“Come, my wench, you’d better tell; it'll 
be none the worse for you, and it sha’n’t 
harm the young fellow, though I dare say he 
has paid you well for holding your tongue.” 

“ About what, sir ?” 

“Oh! you know what happened when you 
told him I had called, eh? Servants get to 
know all about their master’s affairs.” 

“Mr. Leaf isn’t my master, and his affairs 
are nothing to me; I don’t pry into ’em,” 
replied Elizabeth. “If you want to know 
anything, sir, hadn’t you better ask himself? 
He’s at home to-night. I left him and my 
missus going to their tea.” 

‘‘ Left them at home, and at tea?” 

“Yes, Miss Hilary.” 

It was an inexpressible relief. For the 
discovery must have come. Ascott must 
have known or guessed that Mr. Ascott had 
found him out; he must have confessed all 
to his aunt, or Johanna would never have 
done two things which her sister knew she 
strongly disliked—sending Elizabeth wan- 
dering through London at night, and fetch- 
ing Hilary home before the time. Yet they 
had been left sitting quietly at their tea! 

Perhaps, after all, the blow had not been 
so dreadful. Johanna saw comfort through 
it all, Vague hopes arose in Hilary also; 
visions of the poor sinner sitting “ clothed 
and in his right mind,” contrite and humbled; 
comforted by them all with the inexpressible 
tenderness with which we yearn over one 
who “ was dead, and is alive again ; was lost, 
and is found;” helped by them all in the 
way that women—some women especially, 
and these were of them—seem formed to 
help the erring and unfortunate ; for, erring 
as he was, he had also been unfortunate. 

Many an excuse for him suggested itself. 
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How foolish of them, ignorant women that 
they were, to suppose that seventeen years 
of the most careful bringing-up could, with 
his temperament, stand against the countless 
dangers of London life,—of any life, where 
a young man is left to himself in a great 
town, with his temptations so many, and 
his power of resistance so small. 

And this might not, could not be a delib- 
erate act. It must have been committed 
under a sudden impulse, to be repented of 
for the rest of his days. Nay, in the strange 
way in which our sins and mistakes are 
made not only the whips to scourge us, but 
the sicknesses out of which we often come, 
—suffering and weak indeed, but yet relieved 
and fresh and sound,—who could tell but 
that this grave fault, this actual guilt, the 
climax of so many lesser errors, might not 
work out in the end Ascott’s complete refor- 
mation ? 

So in the strange way in which, after a 
great shock, we begin to revive a little, to 
hope against hope, to see a slender ray 
breaking through the darkness, Hilary com- 
posed herself, at least so far as to enable her 
to bid Elizabeth go down-stairs, and she 
would be ready directly. 

“T think it is the best thing I can do,— 
to go home at once,” said she. 

“ Certainly, my dear,” replied Mr. Ascott, 
rather flattered by her involuntary appeal, 
and by an inward consciousness of his own 
exceeding generosity. ‘And pray don’t 
disturb yourselves. Tell your sister from 
me—your sister Selina, I mean—that I 
overlook everything, on condition that you 
keep him out of my sight, the young black- 
guard!” 

“‘ Don’t, don’t!” cried Hilary, piteously. 

“ Well, I wont, though it’s his right name, 
—a fellow who could— Look you, Miss 
Hilary, when his father sent to me to beg 
ten pounds to bury his mother with, I did 
bury her, and him also, a month after, very 
respectably too, though he had no claim 
upon me, except that he came from Stow- 
bury. And I stood godfather to the child, 
and I’ve done my duty by him. But, mark 
-my words, what’s bred in the bone will come 
in the flesh. He was born in a prison, and 
he’ll die in a prison.” 

“God forbid!” said Hilary, solemnly. 
And again she felt the strong conviction, 
that whatever his father had been, or his 
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mother, of whom they had heard nothing 
till she was dead, Ascott could not have 
lived all these years of his childhood and 
early boyhood with his three aunts at Stow- 
bury without gaining at least some good, 
which might counteract the hereditary evil ; 
as such evil can be counteracted, even as 
hereditary disease can be gradually removed 
by wholesome and careful rearing in a new 
generation. 

“‘ Well, I'll not say any more,” continued 
Peter Ascott ; ‘‘ only, the sooner the young 
fellow takes himself off the better. He’ll 
only plague you all. Now, can you send out 
for a cab for me?” 

Hilary mechanically rang the bell, and 
gave the order. 

“T’ll take you to town with me, if you 
like. It’ll save you the expense of the om- 
nibus. I suppose you always travel by om- 
nibus P ” 

Hilary answered something, she hardly 
knew what, except that it was a declining of 
all these benevolent attentions. At last she 
got Mr. Ascott outside the street-door, and, 
returning, put her hand to her head with a 
moan. 

“OQ Miss Hilary, don’t look like that! ” 

“Elizabeth, do you know what has hap- 
pened ?” 

“No.” 

“Then I don’t want you to know. And 
you must never try to find it out; for it is a 
secret that ought to be kept strictly within 
the family. Are you to be trusted?” 

“Yes, Miss Hilary.” 

“Now get me my bonnet, and let us make 
haste and go home.”- 

They walked down the gas-lit Kensington 
High Street, Hilary taking her servant's 
arm; for she felt strangely weak. As she 
sat in the dark corner of the omnibus, she 
tried to look things in the face, and form 
some definite plan; but the noisy rumble at 
once dulled and confused her faculties. She 
felt capable of no consedutive thought, but 
found herself stupidly watching the two lines 
of faces, wondering, absently, what sort of 
people they were; what were their lives and 
histories; and whether they all had, like 
herself, their own personal burden of woe. 
Which was,’ alas! the one fact that never 
need be doubted in this world. 

It was nigh upon eleven o’clock when Hil- 
ary knocked at the door of No. 15. 
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Miss Leaf opened it ; but for the first time 
in her life she had no welcome for her child. 

“Ts it Ascott? I thought it was Ascott,” 
she cried, peering eagerly up and down the 
street. 

“He is gone out, then? When did he 
go?” asked Hilary, feeling her heart turn 
stone-cold. 

“Just after Selina came in. She—she 
vexed him. But he cannot be long! Is not 
that man he P ” 

And just as she was, without shawl or 
bonnet, Johanna stepped out into the cold 
damp night, and strained her eyes into the 
darkness ; but in vain. 

“‘T’ll walk round the Crescent once, and 
maybe I shall find him. Only go in, Jo- 
hanna.” 

And Hilary was away again into the dark, 
walking rapidly, less with the hope of find- 
ing Ascott than to get time to calm herself, 
so as to meet, and help her sisters to meet, 
this worst depth of their calamity. For 
something warned her that this last desper- 
ation of a weak nature is more to be dreaded 
than any overt obstinacy of a strong one. 
She had a conviction that Ascott never would 
come home. 

After awhile they gave up waiting and 
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selves up in the parlor. The first explana- 
tion past, even Selina ceased talking; and 
they sat together, the three women, doing 
nothing, attempting to do nothing, only lis- 
tening ; thinking every sound was a step on 
the pavement or a knock at the door. Alas! 
what would they not have given for the 
fiercest knock, the most impatient, angry 
footstep, if only it had been their boy’s P 

About one o’clock, Selina had to be put 
to bed in strong hysterics. She had lashed 
her nephew with her bitter tongue till he had 
rushed out of the house, declaring that none 
of them should ever see his face again. Now 
she reproached herself as being the cause of 
all, and fell into an agony of remorse, which 
engrossed her sisters’ whole care ; until, her 
violent emotion having worn itself out, she 
went to sleep, the only one who did sleep in 
that miserable family. 

For Elizabeth also, having been sent to 
bed hours before, was found by Miss Hilary 
sitting on the kitchen stairs, about four in 
the morning. Her mistress made no at- 
tempt at reproach, but brought her into the 
parlor to share the silent watch, never broken 
except to make up the fire or light a fresh 
candle; till candles burnt up, and shutters 
were opened, and upon their great calamity 





watching at the front-door, and shut them- 


stared the broad, unwelcome day. 





Sensation ParacraPus.—The roar of the 
lion in the forest in the dead stillness of the 
night inspires terror—the lightning that strikes 
the mast in a storm at sea, produces feelings of 
the liveliest alarm—the explosion of a bomb- 
shell, scattering destruction around, will make 
the stoutest heart quake with fear—but perhaps 
no sight in the world is half so terrible as that 
of a hungry man who has been kept waiting 
more than five minutes for his dinner! 

The Maelstrom may be fathomed—Big Ben 
even may ultimately be sounded,—but woman’s 
heart never ! 

It requires courage to lead a forlorn hope— 
no little firmness is requisite to break some fatal 
news to a suffering friend—and a deal of moral 
heroism is wanted to forgive an injury in one 
who has been dearly loved,—but what are these 
compared to the superhuman effort that is 
needed at some fancied sound of alarm, to des- 
cend alone at three o’clock in the morning into 
a kitchen that we know to be swarming with 
blackbeetles ? 

Some like sparkling champagne best, whilst 





others give the preference to still; but happy, 
oh! twice happy, is he whose conscience com- 
bines. both qualities—one that is, at the same 
time, both sparkling and still !—Punch. 


THE TOUCH OF NATURE. 


SLIGHT withal may be the things which bring 

Back on the heart the weight which it would fling 

Aside forever. It may be sound, 

A tone of music, summer’s eve, or spring, 

A flower, the wind, the ocean, which shall wound, 

Striking the electric chain wherewith we are 
darkly bound. — Byron. 


AUTUMN JOYS. 
Draw the clear October out ; 
Another, and another bout, 
Then back to labor with a shout! 
The banded sheaves stand orderly 
Against the purple Autumn sky, 
Like armies of Prosperity. 
—FHrederick Tennyson. 
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From The Spectator. 
“ MORITURI TE SALUTANT.” 

PROBABLY every one who has visited the 
Exhibition has paused to admire M. Gérard’s 
picture of the gladiators saluting Tiberius as 
they pass on to the arena. The wild ges- 
tures of the men doomed, yet resolute, and 
the cheerful cruelty of the imperial smile, 
tell their own history. It may seem a fault 
in art that the group is so small and the 
amphitheatre so vast. We almost lose sight 
of the individual fate as the eye wanders over 
the countless tiers of seats and the throng 
of curious ‘human faces that rise heaven- 
ward. What are a few Dacians to the great 
lords of the world making holiday? Yet it 
is precisely in this contrast of the mighty 
Roman people and their insignificant vic- 
tims that the truth and moral purport of M. 
Gérard’s picture lie. Tiberius is no anom- 
alous tyrant, but the natural growth of his 
country and his times. The eagles before 
him are not more certainly the symbol of 
Roman energy that has sought its prey over 
land and sea than are the gladiators a type 
of Roman recklessness of life and scorn for 
the conquered. Cobblers and bravoes—fax 
Romuli—are replacing the old legionaries, 
but the savage intolerance of rivalry that 
passed the plow over Carthage and pro- 
scribed Jugurtha, is still the one political 
feeling that quickens the pulses of parasites 
and loungers at the bath. The peaceful 
generations are even harder and bitterer in 
their scorn than their fathers, who fought 
and conquered, were in their hate. But Ate 
is closing upon the guilty royal race. In the 
great amphitheatre of the world it is pres- 
ently the Roman who will go out to die or 
be cast to the wild beasts of his own hills, 
and the Goth who will sit in the curule chair 
under the eagles. The future generations 
of Latin citizens—patrician and nameless 
man—may be seen in thought taking place 
after to-day’s gladiators. You are speaking 
the death sentence of your sons’ sons in your 
quiet signal for to-day’s sport. O Tiberius! 
Morituri te salutant. 

The story is one of all time. Let Rome 
of the nineteenth century be the Coliseum, 
and a venerable old mah muttering prayers 
preside half-unconsciously over the new 
games. That no touch of human weakness 
trouble his repose, let Sejanus, ex-seminarist 
and apostate Liberal, be at his side. Let 








the cross glimmer and the fragrant incense- 
clouds wreathe over the altars, and bid the 
whole Christian world attend the august 
spectacle. It is an old tradition of the faith 
expounded by Caiaphas, that one man should 
die for the people, and why not one people 
for the Church and for the world? Alas! 
there is no need of victims here. They pass 
on before the ivory throne—the whole pop- 
ulation of the imperial city,—men with the 
light of thought quenched in their eyes— 
women parted from their children, who have 
fallen everywhere between Po and Tiber, or 
who rot namelessly in gaol—the young 
growing up without hope, or faith, or lib- 
erty. The dying salute thee, Father! Let 
them pass on. A few thin stragglers follow 
—the soldier consorting with felons in a 
dishonored cause, the monk struggling to 
believe—Borgés, Tosti, and the like—whom 
a filial reverence forbids to plead for mercy. 
None the less is the shadow of death upon 
them as they pass by the chair. Behind are 
more august .ictims. The two sons of the 
poetess, whom their mother gave to her 
country, and whom she survives; the thou- 
sand obscure sons of unknown women, who 
sent their children to die for Rome because 
Rome was Italian ; the statesman who found 
his country a province and left it a nation, 
but whose brain sank under the weight of 
one city not to be liberated; the childlike 
heroic man who passed suddenly like the 
breath of God over a kingdom, and shook 
down its bloody throne; thy sons implore 
thy blessing. Father of the Church! mo- 
rituri te salutant, sovereign of Rome! Thou 
givest the signal, and’the world looks on; 
and Sejanus and Lygdus smile as the vic- 
tims fall. Was the death-struggle with the 
lions more terrible ? 

But the men of one generation cannot 
stand or sink alone. The Church that slays 
its sons is renouncing its history and its 
dead. ,One by one the invisible communion 
of Saints gives up its own, whom the fiat of 
Rome condemns. The apostles of spiritual 
freedom—Athanasius, Anselm, Pascal,—the 
men who moved the world because they 
loved much—St. Francis and St. Vincent de 
Paul,—what have these in common with the 
Curia condemning Passaglia, and De Mé- 
rode planning murder? Let them pass 
away to the lions or the stake. Innocent, 
in whom Popedom culminated, who made 
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the world vassal, but under whom Rome|omen for the world, a catastrophe which, 


was free, must follow the long line of the 
miserable. The great purpose of their lives 
is undone ; their: prayers only waken bitter 
memories; their blood can but witness 
against the Church. If only they could go 
forth alone; but their works and their faith 
follow them. The liturgies that implore 
mercy ; the creeds that witness toa common 
brotherhood in Christ; the Cross, to which 
all cling, must pass as it were in procession 
before the throne, and bear the common sen- 
tence and the pitiless doom. Truly, not a 
few are the dying who salute thee, Father 
of the Church! Yet something shall remain 
when the last fire is quenched, and the last 
sand smoothed over the victims’ blood. The 
arches of the amphitheatre, the eagles, the 
throne, and the courtiers, wil still stand 
like a sculptured effigy over the grave of a 
buried faith. The great pageant will seem 
to have outlasted the eternal reality. Buta 
few years or a few centuries and life shall 
assert its old dominion over the works of 
time. The temple which the angels have 
left will crash in shapeless ruin over the 
desecrated altars. The men who cried for 
pity in the amphitheatre shall find it at the 
judgment-seat of God. - Is it not a sense of 
the love that transcends humanity, whose 
name is justice here and mercy in heaven, 
that sustains them in this hour as they salute 
and step forward to death ! 


From The Spectator, 20 Sept. 
THE FUTURE OF THE SOUTH. 


THERE is a slight reaction perceptible 
in the European enthusiasm for the South. 
Among the many causes which have pro- 
duced that strange aberration of feeling, the 
principal has been an unavowed, half-con- 
scious sense of relief. The American Re- 
public, always prosperous and always exact- 
ing, with resources as boundless as its vanity, 
and courage almost equal to its irritability, 
had begun to dismay politicians. Statesmen 
felt as if a power were growing up with which 
single nations would be incompetent to deal, 
and the popular annoyance at repeated con- 
cessions was deepened into hate by a feeling 
that such concessions were not altogether 
without need, The division of the States 


however dreadful in its circumstances, still, 
like the French Revolution or the Irish fam- 
ine, had its own compensations. To make 
the sense of relief complete, however, it was 
essential that the fragments of the great em- 
pire should be politically manageable, should 
be reduced to the point at which they could 
no longer safely menace, and it begins to be 
doubtful whether this requisite has been al- 
together secured. The South is developing 
rapidly into a first-class fighting power, and 
its admirers confess that, its independence 
secured, they could see the tide of victory 
roll back without very keen repugnance. 
Were peace declared next week, the South 
would remain immeasurably the strongest 
power on the American Continent. All the 
causes which led observers to believe in its 
military weakness, have one by one disap- 
peared, and for the fiftieth time it has been 
demonstrated that aristocracy, whatever its 
other demerits, is the most effective of ruling 
powers. From the very beginning of the 
contest, the action of the South has been 
direct, coherent, and singularly able. From 
among three hundred thousand slave-owners, 
all accustomed to govern, and all, from the 
permanent danger in which they live, im- 
bued with the military spirit, it was inevi- 
table that really governing men should im- 
mediately step out. Accident placed at their 
head an organizing mind which there is 
reason to believe one of consummate power, 
and in a few weeks a Government, strong to 
the point of despotism, had been brought 
into working order. Supported by popular 
opinion, and the fear of losing their property 
—a fear strong enough to make Frenchmen, 
for example, submit to despotism—the gov- 
|erning class were enabled to perform a feat 
‘almost without a parallel. They drove the 
whole of the non-propertied class into the 
ranks of the army, officered it from their 
| own numbers, and in a year of combat drilled 
‘and disciplined a semi-civilized race into ef- 
fegtive soldiers. General Jackson has an 
army which is able to march, which he can 
carry away from his base of operations, and 
which can act with the secresy and sudden- 
ness belonging only to regular troops. Com- 
pare McClellan’s march down the Peninsula 
with the Southern invasion of Maryland, 
effected at the rate of twenty miles a day. 





was therefore hailed as an event of good, There is nothing in their own organization 
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to prevent the Southerners reaching Canada. 
Almost without supplies, dependent on the 
North for powder and guns, cloth and food, 
the energy of the leaders, and the inventive- 
ness always developed in the Anglo-Saxon 
race under the stimulus of danger, supplied 
all deficiencies. Possessed as they were of 
all property, the aristocracy being really in 
earnest, could not be checked for want of 
means. They fought like Frederick the 
Great or the Committee of Public Safety, 
devoted all property to the war, taxed them- 
selves practically in their whole incomes, 
and gradually welded the whole population 
into one fighting mass. This was the easier, 
because to the mass of that population war 
was a direct relief. The mean white, badly 
fed, and incapable of labor, accustomed to 
hardship and consumed by ennui, felt a sol- 
dier’s life, with its regular duties and rations 
and plentiful excitement, a relief from his 
former existence. The exceptional charac- 
ter of society greatly favored his conversion 
into a soldier. Accustomed to look up to 
the planters as the sole property holders, he 
readily obeyed them as officers; and fanatic 
for slavery, marched against “ abolitionists” 
with an almost religious zeal. Unused to 
labor, his disappearance left the locality no 
poorer ; the slaves, who had always worked, 
working on still like machines. The labor- 
market could not be disturbed, for the la- 
borer was the one class from which recruits 
could never be drawn. A systematic des- 
potism, probably at once lightened by the 
absence of overseers and intensified by the 
free use of the punishment of death, previ- 
ously avoided because the slave was valu- 
able, crushed them into rank and order, and 
society, as a mass, had organized itself for 
war. 

Strong men cropped up everywhere. Ar- 
istocracy, incapable of some forms of genius 
—a great aristocratic poet is still to seek— 
always, until worn down with intermarriage, 
produces governing men; and Jefferson 
Davis had able assistants. At least three 
able generals—Beauregard, Lee, and Jack- 
son—rose successively to the top. A Fi- 
nance Minister was appointed who, whatever 
his system, succeeded in finding without 
revenue all the required supplies. A Min- 
ister of Marine was found who, as no 
navy existed capable of contending with the 
foe, called on science, used railway iron to 
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make ships, and by his first essay created 
profound alarm in every government in Eu- 
rope. The Merrimac was destroyed, but not 
till she had modified all men’s thoughts on the 
subject of naval warfare, and after her de- 
struction, the Secretary still regained by a 
similar device the temporary control of the 
Mississippi, and is even now alarming the 
Northern coast. New ships were purchased 
in Europe. At least two captains were dis- 
covered of the very first class for energy 
and rapidity of movement; and the South, 
in the teeth of every natural obstacle, was 
enabled to claim an effective though still in- 
sufficient navy. For the rest, the Govern- 
ment, in whose territory the enemy, with se- 
cret allies in the population, can obtain no 
information, and no unbought supplies, must 
be ably and zealously served. The South, 
to all outside appearances, acts as one man, 
a working military despotism as efficient as 
that of France, and far more terribly in ear- 
nest. 

And now it would seem that the State, 
thus organized and changed in its character, 
is about to secure independence, and the 
communication with the external world, 
which is all it needs to perfect its military 
arrangements. Can any one seriously doubt 
that it will be one of the most formidable 
States of earth? The Southern leaders 
have always had a floating idea that Slave 
States should, as Calhoun advised, be organ- 
ized on a military basis, and the planters 
are not likely to lose the lesson they have 
acquired. The army, which gives them im- 
portance abroad, will impart to them also a 
new feeling of security at home. A strong 
and most able despotism will direct a regu- 
lar army of two hundred thousand men, 
filled with unfailing rapidity by the conscrip- 
tion, composed of soldiers who have reached 
just that point of civilization at which men, 
without losing their instinctive ferocity, be- 
come capable of action in coherent masses, 
and governed by officers educated in com- 
mand and trained in a terrible series of cam- 
paigns. The South has no wooden fleet to 
abandon, and, with the sale of one cotton 
crop, it can place a hundred Merrimacs, 
manned and armed, on the water. The 
property of the country is at its governors’ 
disposal, and must, therefore, be adequate 
to the support of the army, while the ex- 





pense of the year has accustomed the gov- 
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erning class to severe and effective taxation. 

e slaves, so far from a source of weakness, 
have proved an element of strength, ena- 
bling the South alone among the nations of 
the world to make war without in the small- 
est degree impeding the work of production. 
Add to all this a geographical situation emi- 
nently favorable to expansion, and how is 
Europe to restrain such a power if it 
chooses to devote its energies to the foun- 
dation of an empire P 

By invasion? A million of Anglo-Sax- 
ons have made the attempt in vain. By 
blockades? No blockade could equal in 
severity or duration that which the South 
has survived. By naval warfare? The 
South can conquer Mexico without sending 
a ship to sea, and move troops by the hun- 
dred thousand in regions whither France 
could transport only tens. Without men- 
tioning the revival of the slave-trade, which 
Virginia may be able to stop, the South will 
certainly covet Cuba, which Spain cannot, 
against such a power, defend. It will han- 
ker for Hayti, which Europe, not owning 
the island, will scarcely care to protect. It 
will long for the West Indies, whose free 
blacks are a permanent menace to the first 
principle of its existence, and England may 
at any moment be exposed to an enemy who 
can produce a cotton crisis, and who is, at 
least, as formidable as the United States 
ever were. The command of the isthmus, 
the most important point on the American 
continent, and almost indispensable to our 
vast possessions on the Pacific, must belong 
to the power which, seated at once on the 
Atlantic, the Gulf, and the Pacific, can at 
any moment transport fifty thousand trained 
soldiers to Nicaragua, and which, in Walk- 
er’s expedition, indicated clearly the groove 
its ambition would select. To all human 
appearance, if the South succeeds, a grand 
military aristocracy—brave, tenacious, and 
merciless, may enthrone itself on the conti- 
nent from the Potomac to Panama, every- 
where ruling a subject race, reduced from a 
state of more or less complete freedom to 
permanent and degrading bondage. It may 
be, moreover, for a time, one of the strong- 
est of external powers, contesting our lib- 
erty in the Gulf, and obliterating our influ- 
ence in the Pacific, with a mighty alliance 
to offer to any European enemy, and an or- 
ganization which no State based on freedom 
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can permanently hope to conciliate. That is 
the prospect before us, and it is one which 
may make the most ardent sympathizer with 
the South hesitate in his effusion of friend- 
ship. He relied on two secret beliefs,—that 
the South must be exhausted, and that a 
slave power must always be weak,—and 
both are proving fallacious. The South has 
lost many men, but while it has enough for 
its army, its chiefs, who want no mean 
whites to grow corn, will not feel their power 
diminished. It has incurred a great debt, 
but the governing class has lent the money 
to itself, and is quite capable, if need be, of 
making a holocaust of its bonds, It has 
two crops to sell, the value of which will 
soon recoup all losses, and its slaves will be 
worth at once more than their highest value, 
As to slavery, while the slaves obey, they 
are a source of military strength, and the 
planters have learnt the secret of making 
them obey. Rome armed her slaves with 
impunity, and the men who fell at Ther- 
mopylg induced helots to share their fate— 
and be forgotten. The slaves release the 
white men for war, and the South is, in fact, 
a military despotism in which two millions 
of males, governed by astute and deter- 
mined chiefs, stand ever prepared for battle. 
Is that the result which those who accuse 
us of fanaticism, because we support civil 
government and remain true to the princi- 
ple of human freedom, so anxiously desire ? 


Part of an Article in The Spectator, 20 Sept. 
BASTARD REVOLUTION. 

Wuat is it that gives the low and mon- 
grel character to the present effusion of 
quasi-revolutionary energy in the Northern 
States? That the people are making enor- 
mous sacrifices of both blood and treasure 
for the success of their armies is beyond all 
doubt, and yet there is nothing more diffi- 
cult for us in England than to believe that 
the people are passionately, fatally in ear- 
nest in the cause for which they fight. Ina 
great measure this is no doubt due to the 
demeanor of their so-called statesmen; but 
then this is precisely the difficulty to be ac- 
counted for, since nothing is more perplex- 
ing than to reconcile that demeanor with the 
hypothesis that these statesmen are con- 





scious of any such passionate popular pur- 
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pose. Instead of acting—as the executive 
of a nation whose mind was glowing with 
the clear, steady intensity of white heat 
would be likely to act—in grim silence, with 
their eyes rivetted on their work, knowing 
that success or failure in that work involves 
everything to them that is worth a thought,— 
self-respect, honor, love; or shame, scorn, 
and popular hatred,—they are still devoting 
half their strength to brag and pantomime, 
to smoke and noise; evidently under the 
impression that a theatrical show of energy 
will do not a little to supply the place of the 
reality ; and, apparently at least, they are not 
mistaken. 

The money flows and the blood flows 
freely, but the boasts flow more freely still, 
and appear to pay forall. . . 

It seems to us clear, in spite of the evi- 
dence of earnestness which the North gives 
in pouring out its blood and gold thus 
freely for the war,—that there is still a spu- 
rious element of froth and wind in the char- 
acter of the Northern movement. . 
True revolutionary energy, such as the South 
evinces now,—such as France evinced in 
1792, such as a great party in England 
evinced in 1642, must be founded either on 
an absorbing passion or a profound faith,— 
such a passion or such a faith as will fuse 
party differences and personal jealousies into 
one molten mass of popular purpose; whether 
selfish or noble, whether bloodthirsty or 
simply stern, considered in this light, 
scarcely matters. The South found and 
finds this passion in the savage resolve to 
mould and extend their beloved slavery ac- 
cording to their own will, without any check 
or interference from their Northern neigh- 
bors. France found it, at the time of the 
Great Revolution, first in a paroxysm of 
democratic rage against her own corrupt 
aristocracy, then in her still madder rage 
against the foreagner who interfered between 
her and her prey. The English Puritans 
found it in the fresh spell which the trans- 
lated Bible, and especially the Old Testa- 
ment, cast upon their consciences at the 
very moment when they had to resist a for- 
mal, tyrannical, and hollow-hearted Church 
and king government. But on the North 
there is no single overpowering spell of this 





kind. They have neither a passion which 
has identified itself with their inmost nat 

to gratify, nor a faith which touches their 
consciefice to propagate and proclaim. The 
idolatry for “‘ the Union” and the Constitu- 
tion is the nearest approach they have to 
either; and that is neither a dearly cher- 
ished personal passion like the lust of slay- 
ery, nor a faith like the Puritan faith that 
God had condemned their unrighteous gov- 
ernment. It is rather a fixed idea which has 
taken firm root inthe national vanity, and 
which needs even now constant lashing and 
pricking to keep up to the mark. They go 
fuming about “like a short-tailed bull in 
fly time,” as Mr. Bigelow says, in order to 
bring themselves up to the goring and toss- 
ing point. ‘They are always wanting a 
deeper rooting and grounding in the good- 
ness and splendor of their own cause. They 
die for it, but yet they only half identify 
themselves with it and are thankful to any 
one who temporarily deceives them into the 
notion that it is a consuming passion with 
them. Big words are welconie, because they 
give a false bottom of confidence for the 
moment in a cause for which they find it 
difficult to entertain savage passion, and 
still more difficult to cherish religious enthu- 
siasm. All the biggest thoughts they have 
ever had are associated with the Union. 
They cannot, and will not give it up, for it 
is of the essence of their political vanity. 
Still it does not touch them to the quick as 
imputations on slavery touch the South, or 
as the exaction of assent to a detested creed 
touches a really ardent faith. 

There is but one .party to whom this 
charge of half-heartedness does not apply,— 
the anti-slavery party. They do, in fact, 
feel much of the indignant faith and pas- 
sion of righteous zealots. . . . But 
they are, even now, comparatively few. 
And as for the welding influence of national 
fury, it scarcely yet exists amongst the civil- 
ians of the North, and we trust, in spite of 
their wrongs, may long be delayed. The 
crusade against slavery is probably the 
only contagious revolutionary force which 
can ever work the North up to the grim ear- 
nestness of the South, . . . 
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From The Saturday Review. 
SHYNESS. 

Ir is reported of two Anglo-Italian boys, 
sent over here to be turned into complete 
Englishmen, and plunged, accordingly, head- 
foremost into the mare magnum of one of 
our public schools, that, on being asked 
what they had been taught. by their foreign 
tutors, they replied, singing, dancing, and 
pretty behavior. In that pretty behavior 
was included, let us hope, self-possession 
under difficulties, and that positive quality, 
whatever it may be called, which is opposite 


‘to bashfulness—otherwise, we do not envy 


them the process of their acclimatization. 
We trust, however, that the Italian half of 
their nature was, for the time being, suffi- 
ciently in the ascendant to secure them 
against that odd infirmity, the natural out- 
growth of the English half, which forms the 
subject of the presentessay. Soexclusively, 
indeed, is shyness supposed to be a part of 
the English character, that the substantive 
Englishman seems inextricably appropriated 
to the adjective shy, as, in the language of 
the railway station, a gentleman belongs to 
his dog. We sometimes talk of a raw 
Scotchman—never, as far as our experience 
extends, of a shy one—whilst a shy French- 
man, a shy Irishman, and a shy American, 
represent, if such a mode of speaking may 
be allowed, the positive, the comparative, 
and the superlative degrees, of impossibility. 
Such being the case, it may not be uninter- 
esting to inquire what shyness is, why it 
takes rank asa peculiarly English character- 
istic, and whether it does not carry with it 
certain compensations which make it doubt- 
ful whether we should be gainers on the 
whole if it could be altogether eliminated 
from our nature. 

Shyness, we should say, might be de- 
scribed as a kind of inverted vanity, or per- 
haps, less uncharitably, of inverted self- 
esteem. It is of course modified by the 
endless variety of circumstances, and shot 
through by a thousand complicated shades 
of character; but this always continues, we 
think, whatever the shift of the pattern, to 
be the central thread of the woof. The shy 
man is oppressed by a sense tMat there is a 
want of harmony between what he is, and 
what he appears to be. That reasonable 
good opinion of one’s self, without which it 
is difficult to be easy and agreeable in soci- 





ety, which acts without any distinct con- 
sciousness or our purts, like insensible per- 
spiration, in maintaining the inward health 
and equilibrium, is, as it were, chilled and 
driven in upon the system. And the results 
which follow are sufficiently analogous to 
the mischief produced by an eruption which 
is improperly checked. This, we think, ac+ 
counts for the odd veins of shyness which 
often lie hid in minds where no one would 
expect to find them, Grattan, for instance, 
was, perhaps, the boldest and bitterest 
speaker of his time; but, if his health were 
drunk at a public dinner, he was as incapable 
of stringing two reasonable sentences to- 
gether by way of thanks, as the veriest Dun- 
dreary candidate who is forced to repose im- 
plicit confidence in his hat, The reason 
was, we think, that in his natural sphere he 
could trust himself. The inner man and the 
outer man worked harmoniously together, 
because he had acquired, by long experience 
or otherwise, the certainty that when he was 
called upon to embody an idea, the native: 
growth of his intellect, his powers of execus 
tion would not fail him; but this confidence 
deserted him whenever he was restricted to 
the arms of courtesy. There he was out of 
his element, and, being a man of sincere and 
ardent temper, as soon as he found himself 
in a false position, he succumbed to shame 
and confusion of face, and stood up in a 
state of moral chaos, like Balaam the 
prophet, with every disposition to curse his 
fellow-worshippers heartily, yet compelled 
to bless them altogether. On the other 
hand, we have always heard that when mas- 
querades were in fashion, the people who 
kept them alive—who found wit, and sar- 
casm, and noise, and readiness of repartee 
—were not the impudent members of soci- 
ety, but persons who, upon common occa- 
sions, were notoriously shy and reserved, 
Upon the former, apparently, the unusual 
position in which they were placed operated 
as a restraint and a clog. To the latter, the 
mere fact that the usual and conventional 
state of things which sat upon them, like 
Sinbad’s old man of the sea, was removed 
for an instant, gave a lightness and elasticity 
of feeling which urged them on to a thou- 
sand follies. Their difficulty always having 
been to make the inner and the outer man 
harmonize satisfactorily to themselves, they 
discovered, to their great delight, that the 
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very essence of the masquerade was, that, 
till it was over, the inner man was entirely 
to be suppressed and forgotten. Under the 
influence of “his discovery, they were like 
prisoners suddenly liberated, and were ready 
to dance, and shout, and sing from the mere 
instinct of unexpected freedom. Following 
the same line of thought, we find that, where 
the reciprocal duties of thought and action 
are regulated from without—where, either 
by law or conventional necessity, no alterna- 
tive is left to a man—shyness usually ceases 
to molest him. Her aspect is terrible only 
in a region of mist and uncertainty. We 
feel, it is true, under the shadow of her pres- 
ence, a nervous dread of the opinion of 
others, but only so long as that opinion is 
unexpressed. As soon as it begins to speak 
in human tones, like the Bodach Glas of 
Fergus M‘Ivor, it loses at once its power. 
Whatever real value it may have is retained ; 
but that value can be weighed and estimated, 
and if on examination it is found to be en- 
tirely worthless, it is entirely disregarded. 
Accordingly, a man may be shy at an even- 
ing party, and yet act in private theatricals, 
where he knows every one expects him to 
do certain fixed things, and utter certain 
pre-arranged words, without the smallest 
embarrassment. He may hesitate and stam- 
mer in asking a young lady to dance, and 
yet propose a candidate for the county, if 
public opinion ealls upon him to do so, with 
the most perfect fluency and self-possession. 
Nay, further—even in eases where the shy- 
ness felt arises from some shorteoming, or 
blunder, or untowardness of behavior, and 
is, therefore, natural and justifiable—as soon 
as the penalty dreaded, whatever it be, has 
been incurred—as soon as the suffering to 
be undergone has defined and limited itself 
within certain bounds, the sense of shame is 
over. We doubt not, for instance, that 
Miss Edgeworth’s bashful young lady, who 
went, as we are told, to a ball with a black 
shoe on one foot and a white one on the 
other—though she suffered agonies till the 
opinion of the room on the subject had been 
pronounced—danced, nevertheless, as soon 
as the laugh against her had exhausted 





classes where shyness is commonly found, 
from that of other nations, what we should 
fix upon would be the habit of suppressing 
emotion. The first thing, we believe, which 
astonishes an English boy, on being intro- 
duced to Homer, is the abundant tears which 
are shed by the noblest heroes of the story. 
Achilles weeps—Menelaus weeps—Ulysses 
weeps on the smallest provocation ; nor does 
this display of feeling appear to have been 
thought, by their contemporaries then, or 
by their fellow-countrymen in after ages, as 
less suitable to their characters and posi- 
tions, than to those of Andromache or Cas- 
sandra. Such being the case, the fifth form 
boy, who would feel himself dishonored in 
his own eyes if he gave way at a tragedy or 
melodrama, marvels at the readiness with 
which the puyae 260iyor Hpduv melt into, what 
seems to him to be, inexplicable weakness, 
Nor is this contempt for tears confined to 
the young. It is apparently taken for 
granted, as part of the manly character, in 
society, in business, in literature; and yet 
those fine lines of Scott’s :-— 
“But woe awaits a country, when 
She sees the tears of bearded men—” 

would apparently have been unintelligible 
to the gallant besiegers of Troy. We sus- 
pect, however, that the somewhat scornful 
astonishment which is aroused in the unde- 
veloped English mind when it is first called 
upon to sympathize with the blubbering 
demigods of Hium, would have been retali- 
ated upon us tenfold, and possibly in a spirit 
of sounder wisdom, by those brilliant Ache- 
ans, if they could have been introduced to a 
Shios instead of a dies avip, They could 
hardly have been made to understand how a 
full-grown man, unimpeachable in point of 
bodily stature and mental cultivation, could 
be prevented from taking his fair share in 
the business and enjoyments of life, and 
throttled, as it were, into awkwardness and 
insignificance, by a timidity in trifles for 
which he could give no reason, and allege 
no excuse. This view of weeping may be 
taken as typical of the English character— 
as a proof of the value which we set upon 
the power of suppressing emotion, and of 


itself, with perfect composure, and went | presenting atl iron front to sorrows and mis- 


home quite unaffected by the incident. 


Now, it seems to us, that if we were to, 


fortunes whenever they fall upon us. More- 
over, if such an indisputable fact required 


take any one point as distinguishing the | further confirmations, we could have them 
English character, particularly among those | 


in erowds. The fiercest murderer extorts a 
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reluctant sympathy (on week days, at any 
rate), even from the respectable part of the 
British public, if he dies game—that is, if 
he crushes down the thoughts and feelings 
which naturally belong to his situation. Be- 
sides this, there are a thousand popular 
stories, which derive their whole effect from 
striking in upon, and harmonizing with, this 
keynote of our national disposition. If we 
could suppose that the surgeon of the sink- 
ing ship, who replied to his shrieking inform- 
ant, “ Well, that is no business of mine, you 
had better go and tell the first-lieutenant,” 
did not really care for being drowned—if the 
imperturbable Briton, in the blazing hotel 
on the Rhine, who simply cursed the terri- 
fied waiter for calling him before the speci- 
fied hour of nine, did not really care for 
being burned alive—if the drunken collier, 
who was roused by masked demons, glim- 
mering through the darkness under phos- 
phoric light, and then told that he was in 
hell, did not really dread everlasting damna- 
tion when he placidly observed, “ Indeed, 
can you tell me whether one Joe Collins is 
here?” They would represent themselves 
to our apprehensions, one and all, as insen- 
sible brutes, and the humor of the situation 
vanishes at once. The whole joke consists 
in the steadiness with which the character, 
together with its habits, natural and ac- 
quired, keeps its ply, however odd and un- 
expected the combination of circumstances 
which start up around it may be. And look- 
ing at them from that point of view, it may 
be observed that all such stories, and their 
name is legion, point in the same direction, 
namely, to the fact that the suppression 
of outward emotion is one of the main char- 
acteristics of the Englishman. We need 
not add that Frenchmen, Irishmen, etc., are 
(and ancient Greeks probably were) formed 
in this respect, whether for good or evil, of 
a different clay. The channels through 
which the current of their inner nature com- 
municates with the external world are freer, 
wider, and less obstructed. The whole char- 
acter pours itself easily through them, in- 
stead of fretting and chafing against the 
barriers which keep it imprisoned within. 
Now, if the ordinary English nature were 
also an unimpassioned nature, we might 
be, as indeed many Englishmen are, cold, 
stiff, and ungenial, without being shy; but 
this is by no means universally, or indeed 





commonly, the case. And the consequence 
is, that there is a constant struggle going on 
between the vehemence of the real temper 
below and the strength of the icy crust 
which has been breathed upon it by custom 
and convention above. This in susceptible 
minds, particularly if they are full of sym- 
pathy, and keenly alive to the influence of 
others, produces a painful sense of discord 
and confusion, which, according to the best 
of our belief, is the fountain-head of English 
shyness. 

Whether that English shyness be alto- 
gether an evil, is another matter. It cer- 
tainly is a morbid form of imaginative sym- 
pathy. And if we could have theimaginative , 
sympathy without the disease, we should 
unquestionably find ourselves in a better 
plight. Mr. Gladstone, no doubt, would 
tell us that such was the case in the full and 
free development of their heroic nature, 
among his prehistoric Achean chiefs; and 
we dare say he is right. But, among our- 
selves, we think that some degree of shyness 
is not undesirable or ungraceful in early 
youth. The lad who is not shy is very apt 
to be of a self-occupied and ungenial char- 
acter, careless of the opinion of others only 
because he is always thinking of himself; 
His interests, his acquirements, his posses- 
sions, his intentions, are ever uppermost in 
his mind. He is, therefore, not unlikely to 
build up a wall of self-conceit between him- 
self and his fellow-men, which permanently 
arrests the growth of his faculties, and tends 
especially to blunt and dwarf the imagina- 
tion. This, to practical people who sneer at 
poetry, may seem no great evil; but we are 
not speaking of the literary imagination 
alone. It ought not to escape their notice 
that the moral use of that great faculty, 
higher even than the intellectual, is to give 
its possessor sympathy with, and insight 
into, all that concerns mankind. Whenever, 
therefore, we find, as is common enough, 
parents or guardians imitating the example 
of Lord Chesterfield, and endeavoring to 
force ease of manner upon the young, we 
think them, as the expression itself seems 
to show, deplorably in error. A stripling 
who begins by being shy, in that his im- 
agination is perpetually at work, and sensi- 
tively alive to every shift and shadow of 
turning in the temper and demeanor of 
others, is more likely to acquire a knowledge 
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of men than the self-satisfied young gentle- 
man who, at sixteen, is perfectly “lord of 
himself” in any society. There are, unques- 
tionably, certain easy and gracious natures, 
endowed with a nameless charm which no 
education can give or even take away, who 
from first to last preserve the simplicity of 
children, and fascinate, without effort or self- 
consciousness, just as a rose-tree blossoms, 
or a bird flies—of them we are not speaking. 
Let us praise God for them—but nascuntur, 
non fiunt. In ordinary cases we believe 
that perfect good breeding, which implies 
tact and a kindly perception of men’s mo- 
tives, and wishes, and even weaknesses, is 


- more likely to ripen out of our natural shy- 


ness than out of that premature self-posses- 
sion which is sometimes coveted for the 
young by their over-anxious friends. We 
are speaking emphatically of the young; 
because elderly shyness, even if it be not 
entirely extirpated from odd holes and cor- 
ners in the character, must not be allowed, 
if we may use the colloquialism, to say that 
its soul is its own. Any one who, after a 
certain time of life—passed, of course, under 
ordinary circumstances—permits it at all to 
domineer over his soul, to fetter his conver- 
sation, or embarrass his conduct, must be 
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the victim of a low-fever type of vanity 
which indicates weakness, somewhere or 
other, in the mental constitution. In this 
respect, however, men of average good sense 
generally get their education finished for 
them by society, within a reasonable time. 
They soon learn that, whether they talk or 
are silent, whether they stand awkwardly 
making faces in a corner of the room or sit 
down like Christians in a chair, whether 
they wear a white neckcloth or a black one 
at a dinner party, no perceptible change is 
produced in the relations of the universe. 
The sun equally rises and sets—the Derby 
is decided, and the Parliament dissolved— 
and, what is more to their purpose, which- 
ever of the alternatives named above they 
may have chosen, nobody cares. As soon 
as this last interesting fact is brought home 
to the consciousness of the sufferer, a favor- 
able crisis supervenes. He slowly takes his 
natural place, falls gradually into his natu- 
ral style of conversation, and ends by satis- 
fying himself that, after all, in the ocean of 
human life, he is as good and as well-rounded 
a drop as most of the surrounding drops by 
whose juxtaposition he was of old so griev- 
ously embarrassed and oppressed. 





Wm. or Matmeszory ascribes Egbert’s re- 
treat into France “ to the counsels of God, that 
aman destined to so great a kingdom might 
learn the art of government from the Franks, 
for this people has no competitor among all the 
Western nations, in military skill, or polished 
manners.” 


Hoven the Great, father of Hugh Capet, sent 
to ask a sister of Athelstan in marriage ; among 
the presents which he sent were perfumes such 
as never had been seen in England before. See 
the account of the Reliques in Malmesbury, p. 
156. The most interesting is the sword of 
Constantine, with his name on it, in golden 
letters. 





Wuewn the Danes murdered Saint Elphege, 
Archbishop of Canterbury, it was by stoning and 
boning him,—‘‘lapidus, ossibus, bovinis capi- 
tibus obruunt,” according to Hoveden, Florence 
of Worcester, Simeon of Durham and Gervese ; 
—lapidibus et ossibus bovinis,” according to 
Brompton and Dicetus. 





Sr. EppurcGa, Edward the Elder’s daughter, 
used to steal away the socks of the several nuns 
at night, and carefully washing and anointing 
them (?), lay them again upon their beds. 


Tue Saxons were two hundred years before 
they could separate the North Britons from those 
of Wales, by the conquest of Lancashire. 


Tue church of St. Nicholas du Chardonnet 
is one of the ancient monuments of Paris, which 
has been concealed from public view by the 
wretched houses with which it was surrounded. 
These buildings have been removed to make 
way for a new boulevard. The church, which 
was an appendage to the parish of St. Etienne 
du Mont, took its name from the manor of 
Chardonnet, on which it was built. It was 


originally a chapel, built by Wilkam d’Au- 
vergne in 1280, and the rebuilding of which, 
commenced in 1656, was not completed until 
the year 1700. , 
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From The Spectator. 
A MYSTERIOUS CRIME. 

“ On Saturday, the 25th of November, 1809, 
about noon, a carriage with two travellers 
arrived before the house of the postmaster 
of Perleberg, a little town close to the fron- 
tier of the Prussian dominions, on the high- 
road from Berlin to Hamburg. The travel- 
lers were the Hon. Benjamin Bathurst, 
Envoy Extraordinary of the British Gov- 
ernment, on a secret mission to the court of 
Vienna, and then on his return to England ; 
and Herr Krause, his German courier. They 
had no sooner alighted when Mr. Bathurst 
gave orders for the immediate continuation 
of the journey, and while the horses were 
harnessed to the carriage, went into the hos- 
telry adjoining the post-office to take some 
refreshment. The meal was soon finished, 
but various arrangements, particularly the 
local verification of passports in the name of 
“Merchant Koch” and “ Fischer,” pro- 
tracted the departure of the travellers until 
4 late hour. It was not till towards nine in 
the evening that the news at last arrived 
of the horses being about to be harnessed 
to the carriage. On receiving this welcome 
announcement, Mr. Bathurst left his room 
and went into the street, as his servant 
thought, for the purpose of taking his seat 
in thechaise. The courier followed in a few 
seconds, but was astonished not to find his 
master in the place where he thought him to 
be. He waited and waited, for minutes, 
for hours, but did not see him make his 
appearance. The Hon. Benjamin Bath- 
urst has not re-appeared up to the present 
day. 

At Perleberg the mysterious disappearance 
of the traveller known as Merchant Koch 
created but little sensation. The country 
was in such a fearfully disorganized state 
at the time, overrun by lawless bands of 
freebooters, French stragglers, Polish adven- 
turers, and German revolutionists, and mur- 
ders, and robberies were so frequent, that 
the loss of a simple commercial traveller was 
scarcely noticed. Besides, there were scarcely 
any constituted authorities in Prussia. The 
country, just released from the iron grasp of 
French despotism, and still trembling before 
imperial prefects and gendarmes, located in 
all directions, was only nominally governed 
by the administration of Frederick William 
IIL, and still more under the influence of 


the military than the judicial power. It was, 
therefore, not until after the lapse of some 
weeks that the fatal news of Mr. Bathurst’s 
disappearance reached England, conveyed 
by Herr Krause, the courier, who had suc- 
ceeded in taking ship at Hamburg. Mr. 
Bathurst, third son of the Bishop of Nor- 
wich, had left behind him at home a young © 
wife—the eldest daughter of Sir John Call, 
of Whiteford House, Cornwall—and two 
children, all of whom, together with his own 
family, deeply lamented his long-continued 
absence. He had been appointed to the 
Vienna Mission in the spring of 1809, by his 
relative, Lord Bathurst, pro tempore Secre- 
tary for Foreign Affairs, and it was believed 
that his absence would not be longer than 
three or four months at the utmost. But 
Napoleon having invaded Austria, the de- 
parture of the young British envoy was pro- 
tracted from day to day, causing him bitter 
disappointment, vented in frequent letters to 
his family. The last of these letters, dated 
July, 1809, intimated that there was consid- 
erable danger in his position, the Austrian 
court quailing before the continued successes 
of the French. Then came the decisive bat- 
tle of Wagram, and with it the complete an- 
nihilation of the Austrian monarchy, left in 
nominal existence only by the grace of Na- 
poleon. It was clear that after these events 
Mr. Bathurst’s sojourn at Vienna was made 
impossible; and his friends consequently 
expected him anxiously home every week. 
So the month of September passed, and Oc- 
tober and November, and no tidings arrived. 
Mr. Bathurst’s wife removed into the house 
of her father-in-law, to be nearer any possi- 
ble news; and evening after evening the 
family sat in conclave, every knock at the 
street-door causing a lively emotion, arising 
from the hope that it might be the absent 
friend. At length, one evening in Decem- 
ber, the Bishop of Norwich received an.ex- 
press from Lord Wellesley, requesting his 
immediate attendance at Apsley house, his 
lordship having something important to com- 
municate. The anxiety of the family now 
reached the highest point; and it was al- 
most a relief when the bishop returned, tell- 
ing his friends that tho Government had 
received information that his son Benjamin 





had mysteriously disappeared at Perleberg, 
in Prussia. There was a ray of hope in this 
| news, on which the family, and above all 
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Mr. Bathurst’s heroic young wife, immedi- 
ately set to work. 

Mrs. B. Bathurst at once resolved to pro- 
ceed to Germany, and, in spite of all diffi- 
culties, to ascertain personally, if possible, 
the fate of her husband. All the persuasions 
of her family, who could not help seeing the 
extreme danger and almost hopelessness of 
the undertaking, were fruitless to prevent 
her making the necessary preparations for 
the journey ; and it was with difficulty that 
she could be prevailed on even to accept the 
assistance of a companion. As such, how- 
ever, to the great joy of Bishop Bathurst, 
Professor Réntgen, a friend of the family, 
and celebrated explorer—who, unfortu- 
nately, met with his death a few years after 
on the road to Timbuctoo, Africa—offered 
himself; and, under his guidance, Mrs. 
Bathurst, and another member of the fam- 
ily, set out for Germany at the end of De- 
cember, 1809. They reached the Prussian 
dominions without hindrance, and on their 
arrival at Perleberg, found that the authori- 
ties had taken up the subject, and were 
making diligent inquiries respecting the fate 
of the missing traveller. By an order of the 
Prussian Home Secretary, the Governor of 
Perleberg, Captain von Klitzing, had been 
enjoined to investigate the affair, and a 
strict search having been instituted in the 
environs of the town, a pair of breeches, 
supposed to belong to the missing man, 
were found in a copse in the neighborhood. 
The garment being shown, on her arrival, to 
Mrs. Bathurst, she at once recognized it as 
that of her husband. It was riddled by sev- 
eral bullets; but on the examination of 
competent judges, it was established beyond 
doubt that the bullets had been fired on the 
empty piece of dress as it was lying on the 
ground, and not while on the person. The 
discovery of the garment, which seemed to 
lead on the trace of, the missing one, and 
clearly pointed to a case of kidnapping, 
greatly increased the anxiety of Mrs. Bath- 
urst and her companions for further infor- 
mation. Accordingly, a reward of five hun- 
dred thalers was offered, at their instigation, 
to whomsoever would give any news con- 
cerning the mysterious event; and they fur- 
ther paid handsome sums to the several 
members of the local police force to increase 
their zeal in the search. This, as subse- 
quent facts proved, was rather unwise. The 





news that a number of rich foreigners had 
arrived, offering large sums for the discov- 
ery of a lost countryman, brought together 
all the vagabonds and adventurers of the 
province, and Captain von Klitzing was over- 
whelmed with offers of information, which, 
some worthless, and most of them lying, 
tended to nothing else but to increase the 
darkness which hung about the whole affair. 
At the end of a whole month’s diligent in- 
quiry and investigation the strange case had 
become more mysterious than ever. 
Meanwhile, however, the English and 
French press, having become acquainted 
with the fact of Mr. Bathurst’s dissappear- 
ance, began to discuss the subject. The 
Times, of January 20, 1810, had the follow- 


ing paragraph in large type, which subse-' 


quently went the round of the English pa- 
pers: “There is too much reason to fear 
that the account of the death of Mr. Bath- 
urst, late British envoy to the Emperor of 
Austria, inserted in a Paris journal, is cor- 
rect as to the principal fact. It was stated, 
as an article of Berlin news, of the date ,of 
December 10, that Mr. Bathurst had evinced 
symptoms of insanity on his journey through 
that city, and that he had subsequently fallen 
by his own hand in the vicinity of Perleberg. 
Information, however, has been received 
within these few days, which forcibly tends 
to fix the guilt of Mr. Bathurst’s death, or 
disappearance, on the French Government. 
It appears that Mr. Bathurst left Berlia with 
passports from the Prussian Government, 
and in excellent health, both of mind and 
body. . He was to proceed to Hamburg, to 
embark for this country; but Hamburg he 
never reached. At some town near the 
French territories he was seized, as is sup- 
posed, by a party of French soldiers. What 
happened afterwards is not accurately known. 
His pantaloons have been found near the 
town where he was seized, and a letter in 
them to his wife; but nothing else. The 
Prussian Government, upon receiving the 
intelligence, evinced the deepest regret, and 
offered a large reward for the discovery of 
his body. No success, however, has yet at- 
tended the offer.” From what source the 
Times received this information is not stated ; 
there is, however, reason to believe, from 
the prominent manner in which the an- 
nouncement was brought forward, that it 
was derived from official communication. 
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Such, at least, seemed the opinion enter- 
tained of it in Paris; for the French Gov- 
ernment, greatly incensed at the accusation 
of having kidnapped or murdered Mr. Bath- 
urst, launched forth the following reply in 
the Moniteur of January 29th: “ England 
alone, among all civilized nations, has re- 
newed the example of paying assassins and 
encouraging crimes. It appears by the ac- 
counts from Berlin, that Mr. Bathurst was 
deranged in his mind. This is the custom 
of the British Cabinet—to give their diplo- 
matic missions to the most foolish and most 
senseless persons the nation produces. The 
English diplomatic corps is the only one in 
which examples of madness are common.” 
This reply, it cannot be denied, was very 
lame, and tended to foster and strengthen 
suspicions already extant. Further notices 
in the Moniteur still more confirmed these 
suppositions. The French official journal, in 
a threatening tone, laid it down as a positive 
rule that Mr. Bathurst must have committed 
suicide, and the severe displeasure of the 
Government was called upon the heads of 
those who should dare to think or to speak 
otherwise. Thereupon the German press, 
who had mildly discussed the subject, be- 
came very quiet, greatly sobered down by 
the remembrance of Palm, the Niiremberg 
bookseller, shot by order of Napoleon for 
having published a harmless little pamphlet 
on the state of the Fatherland. 

While the Times and Moniteur were thus 
engaged in hot controversy, the police au- 
thorities at Perleberg continued their re- 
searches into the fate of the missing man, 
greatly spurred in their endeavors by the 
freely flowing gold of his relatives. Never- 
theless, with the exception of the trowsers 
already found, containing some scribbling 
of the owner, with no clue to his fate, noth- 
ing whatever of importance was discovered. 
The work of the magistrates now began to 
be difficult, for the enterprising Hebrew 
dealers of all the neighboring towns and vil- 
lages came swarming into Perleberg, hoping 
to dispose of some of their old clothes to the 
long-pursed foreigners. Bodies, too, were 
brought into town from all directions; and 
@ cunning peasant had a whole cartload full, 
digged up from a field where a hasty inter- 
ment had taken place, after a skirmish be- 
tween French and Prussians. The authori- 
ties got so bewildered at last as to be 
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completely unable to follow any thread of 
inquiry, whether right or wrong; and the 
Prussian commander, the most intelligent 
man in the place, earnestly entreated the 
strangers to leave Perleberg, as without 
their presence he would be able to proceed 
more satisfactorily in his researches, and, 
perhaps, succeed in lifting the veil of the 
mystery. The advice, after some hesitation, 
was accepted ; but before quitting the town, 
Mrs. Bathurst decided to have the whole of 
the environs, within some miles, once more 
strictly and systematically searched, leaving 
not out an inch of ground. This difficult 
plan was carried out on the 19th and 20th 
of March, at a vast expense of time and 
money. Perleberg—a very old city, for- 
merly the capital of a province, but now re- 
duced to a fourth-rate country town with 
about three thousand inhabitants—is strag- 
glingly situated along the bank of the river 
Stepenitz, about eight miles before it enters 
the Elbe. The country around is covered 
to a great extent with forest and underwood, 
and, at the beginning of the year 1810, was 
full of ruing of cottages, farmhouses, and 
mansions of the resident land-owners. It 
required a force of several hundred people 
to thoroughly search such intricate territory, 
so as to leave no possibility of any object of 
considerable size passing unnoticed. This 
difficult enterprise, however, was accom- 
plished by the anxious wife of the missing 
traveller, who personally headed the under- 
taking. She had purchased a large number 
of dogs trained for tracking hidden objects 
—dogs talked of to this day at Perleberg— 
and with them, and nearly the whole male 
population of the town, mostly voluntaries, 
she set out on her expedition. While all 
the fishermen of the Stepenitz were dredg- 
ing the river with the minutest carefulness, 
the party on land examined every inch of 
ground, every bush and tree and hollow in 
the hills. But all with no result. The search 
was entirely fruitless in showing the faint- 
est trace of aught belonging to the missing 
man; and being now fully convinced of the 
inutility of further researches in this quar- 
ter, the young wife at last reluctantly de- 
parted. Despairing what to do next, she 
went to Berlin, and from thence, in a fit of 
frenzy, to Paris, to see the Emperor Napo- 
leon himself, and obtain from him, if possi- 





ble, the account of the fate of her husband, 
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The emperor received Mrs. Bathurst with 
the greatest affability; but solemnly de- 
clared his ignorance of the whole affair, and 
in proof of it offered his assistance for any 
further inquiry on the subject. Whether 
this offer was accepted or declined is not 
known, but certain it is that it led to no result 
of any kind. It seemed as if the dark crime 
of Perleberg would remain a mystery for- 
ever. 

Not many months ago, however, an un- 
expected light was thrown upon the affair. 
It having become necessary to execute some 
repairs in the citadel of Magdeburg, a wall 
was pulled down, and behind it, in a small 
recess, was found the skeleton of a man in 
upright posture, the hands fastened to the 
back. Many were the speculations arising 
out of this discovery, and various the sur- 
mises set afloat, until at last the suggestion 
was started that the body might be that of 
Mr. Benjamin Bathurst, long supposed to 
have died somewhere near Magdeburg. 
This conjecture seems to be generally ad- 
mitted at present among those who have 
been discussing the matter in Germany as 
the most probable. At the time of Mr. 
Bathurst’s disappearance, the fortress of 
Magdeburg, as is well known, was in the 
hands of the French, and became the prison 
of many unfortunate Germans, and other 
political offenders opposing the sway of the 
great Napoleon. It cannot be denied that 
the thick walls of the old feudal stronghold, 
gained with French gold in 1806, and held 
as a sort of Bastille by the conqueror of the 
country, were uncommonly fitted for holding 
a British ambassador, and pressing from him, 
by slow torture, whatever tongue will tell in 
the agony of death. It seems a very proba- 
ble conclusion, therefore, to submit that Mr. 
Bathurst’s death was the consequence of a 
crime planned by French brains and exe- 
cuted by French hands. In fact, an atten- 
tive consideration of the whole mysterious 
affair and all the accompanying circum- 
stances scarcely leaves room for any other 
explanation than the one now suggested. 
The French Government alone had an inter- 
est in the possession, as well as the neces- 
sary power for obtaining the person and 
despatches of the British envoy; and that 
the Emperor Napoleon was unscrupulous 
enough to resort to any means to obtain his 
own ends there are thousands of examples 





to prove. Not far from the very town of 
Perleberg, where Mr. Bathurst disappeared, 
Mr. Wagstaffe, a king’s messenger, was 
seized and robbed of his despatches a few 
years before; and another British subject, 
Sir George Rumbold, was openly kidnapped 
at Hamburg by the same imperial police, in 
defiance of all international law and justice. 
The seizure of Mr. Bathurst, being of far 
greater importance, was very likely effected 
also with much more circumspection. There 
was no particular difficulty in laying hold of 
Mr. Bathurst as soon as, in the dark Novem- 
ber night, he had quitted the door of the 
Perleberg Inn ; and after having him gagged, 
thrusting him into a ready carriage, to be 
conveyed forthwith to the not very distant 
fortress. Whether Mr. Bathurst died in his 
prison a natural death, or whether he was 
actually murdered by his gaolers, is a ques- 
tion, however, which it would be difficult, if 
not impossible, to decide, even if it were 
proved to a certainty that the recently dis- 
covered body was that of the lostenvoy. As 
far as it appears from the newspaper reports 
on the subject, the skeleton found in the 
wall underwent no particular examination, 
but was put into a box and carried off to some 
cemetery. The discovery of a corpse in a 
place like Magdeburg is, it seems, an occur- 
rence to which the people are rather accus- 
tomed than otherwise, and of which conse- 
quently no distinct notice is taken. If, as 
the proverb goes, there is a skeleton in every 
house, it cannot perhaps be wondered at that 
there should be a hundred in a Prussian for- 
tress. 


From The Spectator. 
THE GAMBLER’S IDOL. 


Waite Italy sickens over the fate of the 
greatest heart in Europe, an incident, which 
instantly raised a succession of loud shrieks 
from the Ultramontane Press, has thrown a 
weird and quaint, but striking gleam of light 
upon the philosophy of Roman superstition, 
and the practical working of Roman image- 
worship. We all know, whenever the Ro- 
man practice of bowing down to images is 
taxed with idolatry, how we are met with 
the supercilious answer, that we are led away 
by our ignorance and intolerance ; for that 
the children of Holy Church do not bow 
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down to the images themselves, ipsissimis 
imaginibus, but to the supernal beings which 
images represent. How far this plausible 
theory really expresses: the true result of the 
Roman faith, the following facts will help us 
to realize. 

At Turin, until lately, an old man might 
be seen, of strong devotional feelings, an 
assiduous attendant at church, an observer 
of all religious duties, but, above all, con- 
stant: in his worship of a gaudily dressed 
statue of the Blessed Mother and her Divine 
Infant, in the Cathedral of Turin, to which, 
in common with a large number of his 
townspeople, he ascribed more than divine 
attributes and miraculous powers. But if 
his devotion was deep, it was not entirely 
pure. Like so many of his co-religionists, 
he quavered, and bowed, and sighed, and 
muttered, not to a divine being of love and 
virtue, but to the accomplice and patroness 
of his darling vice—the public lottery. Those 
who know anything of the history of France, 
and the fervent superstition of the French 
gamblers in the palmy days of French 
Catholicism, and the San Bartholomew, need 
not be surprised, if, at the present moment 
in Italy, among classes debased by centuries 
of intellectual degradation, of priestly mis- 
rule and impiety, gamblers should put their 
faith at the public lottery in priests, Capu- 
chin monks, hermits, and images (we will 
not suppose them so debased as to say God), 
to supply them with a lucky ticket, with the 
actual numbers sure to issue from the urn on 
any given occasion. Some persons of an 
indulgent turn of mind may see no great 
harm in all this, They may think public 
and open gambling in a public and open 
lottery as good a way of getting a living as 
the sweat of the brow and the toil of the 
hand. And if you have a saint, you may as 
well have him to yourself, for he cannot at- 
tend to everybody. And if your success be 
your neighbors’ loss, why then your saint 
should attend to you, and leave your neigh- 
bor to his fate. *Tis not noble, perhaps, but 
at all events ’tis common sense, and nothing 
amiss. We leave our readers to form their 
own conclusions, and return to our old dev- 
otee. He was, as we said, a gambler, and 
day by day, for hours and hours, hungering 
and thirsting after a lucky ticket, this blind 
old fanatic knelt at the virgin’s shrine, not 


praying that she might infuse into his heart | 1 








all her blessed virtues, but that she would 
reward his aged constancy to the bountiful 
Mother with a terno secco. At last his 
prayer was heard (though probably not by 
the Madonna); a scrap of paper with the 
terno secco * was shortly afterwards found 
hanging on the drapery of the shrine at the 
Virgin’s feet. The old man rose in an 
ecstacy of faith. Had he prayed so long, to 
doubt at last? Was boundless fortune in 
his grasp, and would he refuse to clutch it 
at the behest of his heavenly patroness P 
Wild with delight, he rushed to his house, 
scraped his little all together, pawned his 
valuables, collected his money, sallied forth 
with the proceeds, and staked the whole on 
the blessed numbers. But fate took a stony 
step, and crushed his heavenly hopes. Not 
one of the numbers came out. 

And here the tragical part of the story 
begins. Was this the way in which years 
of craven suppliance and daily devotion had 
been requited? Was the glaring image, 
whom he once thought so loving and beau- 
tiful, when he sighed for future blessings, 
really a fountain of goodness, or was it not 
a ghastly hideous fiend, that lured him to 
perdition and brought his poor gray hairs 
to grief and want, in return for how much 
love and piety, and devotion, and offerings, 
and unnumbered prayers? He brooded 
over his wrongs until he vowed in himself to 
be revenged, even against Heaven. He had 
been deceived, secretly betrayed, diabolically 
treated ; his revenge should be public, over- 
whelming, and commensurately terrible. 
The occasion soon presented itself. 

The 8th of September is the anniversary 
of the great battle of Turin, in 1706, which 
restored the fortunes of the House of Savoy 
and ended in the treaty of Utrecht. This 
auspicious day is yearly hallowed by the 
Piedmontese and their sovereign by a fes- 
tival in honor of the Virgin, whose nativity 
happens to be solemnized on that day by the 
Church, and to whose protection the victory 
was piously ascribed. A high mass, we are 
told, and procession were to be held in and 
about the cathedral, and in the afternoon the 
whole population was to proceed in a happy 
pilgrimage up the hills to Superga, the cul- 
minating point on the Turin Collina, where 
Victor Amadeus and his cousin Eugéne stood 


* Three numbers to be played for dead gain and 
08s 
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on the eve of the memorable day, preparing | 


for the besieging enemy, and where now 
rises the marble Basilica erected by the duke, 
afterwards king, in fulfilment of a vow en- 
tered there, by virtue of which that lucky 
spot was to become a house of worship, a 
monastic establishment, and a final resting- 
place for the royal race of Savoy. 

Towards eleven o’clock in the morning of 
the last yearly anniversary the annual cere- 
mony was in full progress. Mass had been 
sung. The holiday crowd thronged both the 
inside of the church and the square before 
it. The procession issued in due pomp and 
order from the main door of the cathedral. 
Croziers and mitres, stoles and surplices, 
censers and flowers, shone in the sun. But 
while bishop, priest, and layman moved on 
in pious state and holy joy, they little recked 
what catastrophe impended, nor what human 
wrath would wreak upon the holy Queen of 
Heaven on that day. All of a sudden the 
frantic old man is seen forcing his way 
through the closely packed and astonished 
crowd. On he presses, up to where, under 
her gorgeous canopy, the holy Madonna 
waits to close the pageantry. Santa Maria! 
Corpo di Baccho! Can they believe their 
eyes? Yes—no—yes, it is—it is a hatchet 
that he draws from under his sordid old 
clothes. Immaculatissima Madre! He 
strikes the holy Mother of God! Corpo di 
Christo! He chops off the head of the 
divine Infant. Dilettissimo Infante !—an 
arm! Stroke after stroke the sacrilegious 
iconoclast dealt, and had not brass underlain 
the holy silver, the divine patroness of Vic- 
tor Amadeus II., Duke of Savoy, who helped 
him on the 8th of September, 1707, to hew 
in pieces his French besiegers, could not 
have saved her own image from the infuri- 
ated blows of her aged adorer. But if Cath- 
olic Heaven dallied, the Catholic crowd re- 
covered from its stupor. A cavalier who 
stood by, and whose sacred office it was 
to preserve order, uplifted his consecrated 
sword and felled this incarnate old devil (for 
so they must have thought him) to the 
ground. Luckily the public officers were 
able to close round him and to screen him, 
or the rabble would have torn him limb by 


limb, as the only fit compensation to their 
own rage and the divine indignation. 

And now let us glance at the effect of 
this astonishing melo-drama upon the cleri- 
cal papers, and their account of this “ hor- 
rible atrocity.” They appeal to “God’s 
justice ” in this sorrowful matter. “ Turin, 
all Piedmont, all Italy, all Christendom, are 
struck with horror and dismay.” “It is 
impossible to describe the screams, wails, 
the confusion which rose in that vast full 
church at sight of that direenormity. Every 
one present must have felt that such an un- 
heard-of crime was only the signal for a 
great slaughter, of which every man, woman, 
and child of the numerous congregation was 
to be a victim.” Surely never within the 
memory of man have the Ultramontanes had 
such a lucky windfall. Here is enough and 
to spare to inflame the Catholic passions 
throughout Italy by carefully informing the 
ignorant and credulous of this atrocious im- 
piety, and artfully representing it at the 
same time as only part of a general plot on 
the part of the enemies of the Church to 
envelop in one ruin all her faithful sons. 
The police viewed the matter in another 
light, and sent the poor victim of supersti- 
tion and clerical mystification to a lunatic 
asylum. 

Whether the old man was really insane, 
or only possessed by a fixed idea, we leave 
our readers to discuss. Several conclusions 
we think may, however, fairly be drawn 
from this episode. First, that the worship 
of saints allies itself with too fatal a facility 
with the passions and vicesof men. We can 
conceive, what, in fact, experience teaches 
us, that ignorant men should make the 
saints and the Virgin Mary the confidants 
and accomplices of their vices, we cannot 
conceive that they should ask Almighty God 
to help them in committing sin. Second, it 
is plain from the story before us that the old 
man had identified the divinity of the Virgin 
with the actual image which he habitually 
worshipped. Otherwise it is almost incon- 
ceivable that he should have perilled his life 
to inflict a striking revenge, had he not felt 
that in some way the image and the divinity 





were connected. 
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From The Press, 18 Sept. 
A VOYAGE IN THE AIR. 


Horace, when his friend Virgil was afloat, 
wrote shudderingly of the impie rates which 
defied the edict of the “ prudent god.” What 
would that timid old Roman gentleman have 
thought of a voyage to Australia? What of 
a balloon voyage six miles upwards? Al- 
though the human race has not altered in its 
more important characteristics since Caius 
Octavius played at Rome the “ nephew of my 
uncle’s” part, which Louis Napoleon now 
plays at Paris, it has certainly become more 
successfully daring. If we compare the Ro- 
man lyrist with our own Laureate, we find the 
latter inventing a hero who 


* Saw the heavens fill with commerce, argosies 
of magic sails, 

Pilots of the purple twilight, dropping down 

with costly bales ; 

Heard the heavens fill with shouting, and 

there rained a ghastly dew ° 

From the nations’ airy navies grappling in 

the central blue.” 
The dream is a sufficiently wild one. It may 
well be doubted whether balloons will carry 
costly bales or fight hard battles “in our 
time.” Indeed, although there is something 
poetical in Mr. Tennyson’s vision of aérial 
argosies and fighting frigates in mid ether, 
there is also something ridiculous. We have 
often wondered that the facetious gemini 
known as Bon Gaultier did not make any- 
thing of the above-quoted passage in their 
delightful parody of “Locksley Hall.” A 
good deal of fun might have been made of 
the balloon business, both in its mercantile 
and its pugnacious aspect. 

The accounts which we have lately had of 
aérial voyages are equally terrifying and 
tempting. One gentleman informs the pub- 
lic that he went up from the Crystal Palace, 
and looked down upon London by gaslight. 
He enjoyed a bird’s-eye view of the capital. 
Earth’s chief city lay below him like a map. 
The Thames was a ribbon of mist ; the West- 
minster towers and the great cathedral were 
children’s toys. Far above the roar of cab 
and omnibus, he looked upon London from 
the serene, unalterable air. Fortunate voya- 
ger! More fortunate, perhaps, in that the 
balloon dropped quietly north of London, 
and it was arranged to ascend next morning 
for an early interview with Hyperion —in 


plain English, to see the sun rise. Imagine 
the delight of watching the vast orb heave 
its shoulder slowly above the eastern horizon, 
while Alp beyond Alp of mountainous clouds 
lie widely spread below. Surely, it is worth 
while to be sea-sick—or, more accurately, 
air-sick—for such experiences as these. 

Something more than air-sickness has to 
be encountered by those who attempt the lof- 
tiest ascents. Mr. Coxwell and Mr. Glaisher 
have lately done the utmost in this way that 
weremember since a French aéronaut crossed 
the Alps in 1848. We may presume that they 
have reached very nearly the limit to which 
humanity can safely ascend. They have at- 
tained a point whence pigeons dropped like 
stones. Human beings seem capable of en- 
during more than any other creatures. Sci- 
entific experimenters have ventured into 
ovens where a beefsteak was rapidly cooked, 
and have found the heat endurable. The two 
gentlemen named above have ascended far- 
ther from the earth than any of their aéro- 
nautic predecessors ; and Mr. Glaisher comes 
to the conclusion that “five miles from the 
earth is very nearly the limit of human exist- 
ence.” Assuredly both he and his friend 
approached very closely the limit of their ex- 
istence. Mr. Glaisher became utterly uncon- 
scious ; Mr. Coxwell retained consciousness, 
but his hands were rendered black and pow- 
erless by the intense cold, and he could only 
turn the balloon downwards by opening the 
valve with his teeth. This was emphatically 
a narrow escape. If both gentlemen had lost 
consciousness, or if Mr. Coxwell had been the 
first to do so, what would have happened ? 
The question seems rather difficult. 

Is there any point in the atmosphere where 
a balloon would become stationary? Weare 
told that at a mile and three-quarters above 
the earth the air possessed such a power of ex- 
pansion that the balloon filled at once, though 
only two-thirds full previously. Hence we. 
may assume, what would indeed be the a pri- 
ori conclusion, that the lighter gas, when lib- 
erated from pressure, expands at least as rap- 
idly as the externalair. It probably expands 
even more rapidly, whence a balloon would 
ascend faster at every upward stage. Weight 
is comparative ; and, as a falling body falls 
more swiftly every second, so should a rising 
body rise more swiftly. It seems quite possi- 





ble that a balloon might reach the limit of 
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the earth’s atmosphere, if that atmosphere 
has a limit. We do not of course imagine 
that our two aéronauts would have reached 


“ That orbed maiden, with white fire laden, 
Whom mortals call the moon: ” 


but we think it highly probable that they 
would have arrived, dead or alive, at the ex- 
terior limit of the earth’s atmosphere, but for 
Mr. Coxwell’s presence of mind and teeth. 
The mammoth balloon would then, we may 
presume, so long as it held together, have 
been a sort of minor satellite to the earth. 
What finer fate could an astronomer and an 
aéronaut desire than to revolve forever—or 
as long as the balloon lasted—around the 
planet whose atmosphere they had attempted 
toexplore? Sir Christopher Wren’s epitaph 
might in their case be splendidly parodied. If 
you wanted their monument, you would only 
have to look into the air. We suspect they 
would have dissolved into the atmosphere 
long before the balloon gave any signs of 
decay. 

It may be doubted whether Mr. Coxwell 
and Mr. Glaisher are doing much good by 
what, in newspaper English, are called their 
“Scientific Balloon Ascents.” They are in- 
curring far greater risk than Blondin or 
Leotard. Their object is far nobler, for they 
desire to obtain some scientific information 


_ concerning the earth’s atmosphere. But, is 


the game worth the candle? What real ben- 
efit can humanity possibly obtain from the 
knowledge that water freezes and pigeons 
cannot fly at five miles above the earth’s sur- 
face? Luckily, we are none of us expected 
to live so far above that level. We are per- 
mitted to exist at areasonable distance above 
the level of the sea. Notwithstanding Mr. 
Tennyson’s rash prophecy—rasher than most 
of Dr. Cumming’s—we cannot venture to be- 
lieve that our posterity will do their trading 
and their fighting in balloons. They will 





both tradeand fight, doubtless—the tendency 
toward such occupations is eternal: but we 
suspect they will find the firm soil the most 
convenient place for a shindy. England has 
for many a year held mastery of the main— 


“ Ubicunque pontus est ibi Britannia est—” 


future of the nation which shall have the 
mastery of the air. Air battles would give 
fine opportunities to the McClellans and 
Popes of future times; it would be so easy 
to effect “ a splendid retreat ” for “ strategic 
purposes ” by throwing out ballast, and get- 
ting as near as possible to the moon. How- 
ever, the hawk generally rises above the 
heron. 

We do not know what special value may 
be attached to Mr. Glaisher’s aérial observa- 
tions ; but, while we heartily admire the 
courage of himself and his companion, we 
doubt whether they have any substantial 
justification for their enterprise. Human life 
should not be foolishly risked. Risk it as 
you will for any heroic purpose—upon any 
enterprise whereby mankind shall profit. Is 
it, however, worth while to risk it in order 
to ascertain that the temperature is very cold 
at five miles above the earth? We cannot 
pretend to prejudge the effect of Mr. Glaish- 
er’s observations; but surely there is noth- 
ing of much consequence to be expected 
from them. Such balloon ascents as these 
appear to us to rank with our arctic expedi- 
tions; they show that there is nothing which 
a true Englishman fears to do; but they are 
entirely useless and futile so far as result is 
concerned. The temperature at six miles 
above us cannot be important to science,— 
cannot certainly compensate the risk of the 
lives of two courageous and intelligent men. 
Messrs. Coxwell and Glaisher deserve admi- 
ration for their pluck, and reprobation for 
their foolhardiness, 
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THE FLAG. 
[SEPTEMBER 24, 1862.] 


Spraits of patriots, hail in heaven again 
The flag for which ye fought and died, 


Now that its field, washed clear of every stain, 


Floats out in honest pride! 


Free blood flows through its scarlet veins once 


more, 
And brighter shine its silver bars; 


A deeper blue God’s ether never wore 


Amongst the golden stars. 


See how our earthly constellation gleams ; 


And backward, flash for flash, returns 


Its heavenly sisters their immortal beams 


With light that fires and burns ; 


That burns because a moving soul is there, 


A living force, a shaping will, 


Whose law the fate-forecasting powers of air 


Acknowledge and fulfil. 


At length the day, by prophets seen of old, 


Flames on the crimsoned battle blade, 


Henceforth, O flag, no mortal bought and sold, 


Shall crouch beneath thy shade. 


That shame has vanished in the darkened past, 
With all the wild chaotic wrongs 


That held the struggling centuries shackled fast 


With fear’s accurséd thongs. 


Therefore, O patriot fathers, in your eyes 


I brandish thus our banner pure: 


Watch o’er us, bless us, from your peaceful 


skies, 
And make the issue pure! 
Grorce H. Boxer. 
—Forney’s Press. 


THE DRUMMER-BOY OF MARBLEHEAD. 


Ho! arms to strike and forward feet, 
Ere dries the blood by dastards shed, 
While scowls and gleaming eyes that meet 
Bewail our murdered dead. 
From Berkshire’s mountains to the Bay, 
Her rally Massachusetts rings, 
Curse on the faltering step to-day 
That shame upon her brings! . 


. This April day which frowning dies, 

Betrothéd in its natal hour 

To hills that prop New England’s skies, 
Brought vengeance for its dower : 

Then arms to strike and forward feet 
Ere dries our blood by dastards shed ! 

For men, upon each village street, 
Are mustering, as at Marblehead. 


Pauses a homeward schoolboy there : 
Absorbed in thought he stands ; 

While patriots pass with brows of care," 
And muskets in their hands. 

Then starting, to a comrade spoke 
That gaHant boy of Marblehead, 

“ The tether of my books is broke, 
Brace me the drum instead |” 





Now serried ranks are slanting grim 
Their bayonets in the summer beams ; 

And, keeping step to freedom’s hymn, 
Southward the column streams. 

* Your blessing, mother ! cease to cry, 
There really is no cause for dread ; 

Our grand old tunes will make them fly !” 
Said the bold boy of Marblehead. 


New England’s sons were smiting ore, 
With whistling ball and sabre stroke, 
The rebel rout which fast before 
Filed for the swamps of Roanoke, 
And in that hour of steel and flame, 
On and exultant, still there led, 
While falling foemen felt his aim, 
The drummer-boy of Marblehead. 


“Once more we'll have our good old air, 
*Tis fitting on this glorious field, 

’T will quell the traitors in their lair, 
And teach them how to yield!” 

It swelled, to stir our hearts like flame; 
Then back a hostile bullet sped, 

And Death delivered up to Fame 
The drummer-boy of Marblehead. 


—Transcript, 
Philadelphia. 


SUMMER EVENINGS LONG AGO. 


I sat behind my window-sill, 
In the hot and dusty town, 

The sun behind the sultry walls 
Was slowly sinking down. 

The breeze across my mignonette 
Came breathing sweet and low, 

To wake sad-sleeping memories 
Of evenings long ago! 


I thought that I had driven back 
Such memories as these, 
But now they all return again 
On a whispering summer breeze. 
Fond words come ringing through my brain, 
That fill my heart with woe— 
O God! what brought them back to-night, 
Evenings of long ago? 


I see the green lanes where we strayed, 
Thy dear hand clasping mine; * 

The same blest breeze that fans my cheek 
Sweeps softly over thine; 

And words of love pour from thy lips, 
Not measured, cold, and slow, 

As those I now hear. Oh! I pine 
For the evenings long ago ! 


I thought I had forgotten thee ; 
Had schooled my aching heart 

To pass through life as best I may, 
And act my weary part. 

Alas! the mocking vision’s o’er, 
Too soon, alas! I know 

’Twas but my loneliness that dreamed 
Of evenings long ago ! 
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A SONG IN TIME OF 


Tue heart of the rulers is sick, and the high- 
priest covers his head : 

For this is the song of the quick that is heard 
in the ears of the dead. 


The poor and the halt and the blind are keen 
and mighty and fleet : 

Like the noise of the blowing of wind is the 
sound of the noise of their feet. 


The wind has the sound of a laugh in the clamor 
of days and of deeds: 

The priests are scattered like chaff, and the 
rulers broken like reeds. 

The high-priest sick from qualms, with his rai- 
ment bloodily dashed : 

The thief with branded palms, and the liar with 
cheeks abashed. 

They are smitten, they tremble greatly, they 
are pained for their pleasant things : 

For the house of the priests made stately, and 
the might in the mouth of the kings. 

They are grieved and greatly afraid; they are 
taken, they shall not flee : 

For the heart of the nations is made as the 
strength of the springs of the-sea. 

They were fair in the grace of gold, they walked 
with delicate feet : 

They were clothed with the cunning of old, and 
the smell of their garments was sweet. 

For the breaking of gold in their hair they halt 
as a man made lame: 

They are utterly naked and bare ; their mouths 
are bitter with shame. 

Wilt thou judge thy people now, O King that 
wast found most wise ? 

Wilt thou lie any more, O thou whose mouth is 
emptied of lies ? 

Shall God make a pact with thee, till his hook 
be found in thy sides ? 

Wilt thou put back the time of the sea, or the 
place of the season of tides ? 

Set a word in thy lips, to stand betore God with 
a word in thy mouth : 

That “the rain shall return in the land, and the 
tender dew after drouth.” 

But the arm of the elders is broken, their 
strength is unbound and undone : 

They wait for a sign of a token; they cry, and 
there cometh none. 

Their moan is in every place, the cry of them 
filleth the land : 

There is shame in the sight of their face, there 
is fear in the thews of their hand. 

They are girdled about the reins with a curse 
for the girdle thereon : 

For the noise of the rending of chains the face 
of their color is gone. 

For the sound of the shouting of men they are 
grievously stricken at heart: 

They are smitten asunder with pain, their bones 
are smitten apart. 

There is none of them all that is whole; their 
lips gape open for breath ; 

They are clothed with sickness of soul, and the 





shape of the shadow of death. 
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The wind is thwart in their feet ; it is fall of the 
shouting of mirth; 

As one shaketh the sides of a sheet, so it shaketh 
the ends of the earth. 

The sword, the sword is made keen; the iron 
has opened his mouth ; 

The corn is red that was green ; it is bound for 
the sheaves of the south. 

The sound of a word was shed, the sound of the 
wind as a breath, 7 

In the ears of the souls that were dead, in the 
dust of the deepness of death ; 

Where the face of the moon is taken, the ways 
of the stars undone, 

The light of the whole sky shaken, the light of 
the face of the sun ; 

Where the waters are emptied and broken, the 
waves of the waters are stayed ; 

Where God has bound for a token the darkness 
that maketh afraid ; 

Where the sword was covered and hidden, and 
dust had grown in his side, 

A word came forth which was bidden, the cry- 
ing of one that cried : 

The sides of the two-edged sword shall be bare, 
and his mouth shall be red, 

For the breath of the face of the Lord that is 
felt in the bones of the dead. 

— Spectator. A. C. SwINBURNE, 


AN APPLE GATHERING. 


I pLucKeED pink blossoms from mine apple-tree 
And wore them all that evening in my hair: 
Then in due season when I went to see 
I found no apples there. 


With dangling basket all along the grass 
As I had come I went the selfsame track : 
My neighbors mocked me while they saw me pass 
So empty-handed back. 


Lilian and Lilias smiled in trudging by, 
Their heaped-up basket teased me like a jeer : 
Sweet-voiced they sang beneath the sunset sky, 
Their mother’s home was near. 


Plump Gertrude passed me with her basket full, 
A stronger hand than hers helped it along ; 
A voice talked with her through the shadows cool 

More sweet to me than song. 


Ah Willie, Willie, was my love less worth 
Than apples with their green leaves piled 
above ? 
I counted rosiest apples on the earth 
Of far less worth than love. 


So once it was with me you stooped to talk 

Laughing and listening in this very lane : 

To think that by this way we used to walk 
We shall not walk again ! 


I let my neighbors pass me, ones and twos 
And pare the latest said the night grew 
chill, 


And hastened: but I loitered, while the dews 
Fell fast I loitered still. 
— Goblin Market. 








